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ABSTRACT 


KNOWLEDGE TO COMPREHENSION: THE EFFECTIVENESS OF AN 
EXPERIENTIAL LEARNING PROCESS IN APPREHENDING THE 
COMPETENCIES TO BECOME AN EQUIPPING LEADER 
By 
William Christopher Hardy 
United Theological Seminary 
Mentor 


R. Robert Creech, Ph.D. 


Professional staff at Westover Church, Greensboro, North Carolina, participated 
in a seven-week experiential learning process designed to increase their 
comprehension of practical equipping leadership competencies. Pre- and post- 
project assessments, feedback, leadership autobiographies, and evaluations 
measured the outcomes. The results suggest these Equipping Leaders gained 
competency in the areas of servant leadership, coaching, facilitation, and team 
building in order to embody their call to equip God’s people from Ephesians 
4:11-12. An experiential learning process focused on competency comprehension 


can be efficacious for leadership development in an Equipping Church. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Equipping Leadership 


Many on either side of the clergy-laity divide devalue the ministry of the 
whole people of God. Those serving in full-time ministry are often tempted to 
substitute control, status, and power for the biblical call found in Ephesians 4:12. 
This call describes the role of leaders in the church to release, support, and 
empower the believing community. Likewise, there are members of the 
community of faith who either abandon the call to serve or lack the knowledge 
or awareness of the wonderfully diverse gifts the Holy Spirit has bestowed on 
them. As a result, the people, whether willingly or not, relinquish the work of the 
ministry to the ordained. 

The researcher is in opposition to both the rise of ecclesiastical clericalism 
(or clerocentrism),! and the abandonment of laity in fulfilling their call. Equally, 


the researcher opposes the view that the church has no need for clerical roles, 


1 The term ecclesiastical clericalism denotes the division between clergy and laity referenced 
by the control and power of clergy over the ministerial functions and offices of the church. 
Clerocentrism refers to the centering of church life upon the clergy. 


anti-clericalism, and that the authority of clergy should be dismissed or 
subservient to the leadership of laity. Both these views are antithetic to the nature 
of church. 

The researcher defines the term church as the whole people of God united in 
Christ. The church is the interrelated collection of all people in the believing 
community —clergy and laity. The role of the ordained is to build up and prepare 
the people of God to fulfill their role in accomplishing the work of ministry. 
Clergy cannot exist apart from or in opposition to the community of faith. They 
can only fulfill their biblical call in and for the church. Furthermore, clergy and 
laity are inextricably related and therefore this relationship inherently prohibits 
exclusivity in the exercising of roles. All members of the church—the whole 
people of God — must participate in fulfilling their role in the body of Christ. 

The equipping leader stands in the middle of this divide acknowledging 
and affirming, bridging and uniting the mutuality of roles in the community of 
faith. In humility, the equipping leader accepts the call of God from Ephesians 
4:12, and affirms the equality of gifts in the community. As a result, the 
equipping leader seeks to prepare and empower people as they engage in 
meaningful service. The equipping leader recognizes the necessity for God’s 
people to fulfill their call and commits heart, soul, and mind to support 
individuals to this end. This leader is humbly prepared to step aside, assuming a 


supportive role, as individuals achieve success in accomplishing their divine call 
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from God. In fact, there is no greater success for the equipping leader than when 


one whom they have equipped steps forward in fulfillment of their purpose. 


Definition of Terms 


The following definition of concepts provides a standard language the 


reader may utilize throughout this dissertation. 


The equipping leader: A serving leader, embodying the biblical call of 
Ephesians 4:11-12, who equips and releases God’s people as Christ’s 
disciples. 

The equipping leader movement: An emergent gathering of church 
leaders embracing the biblical leadership call of Ephesians 4. 

The equipping church: The whole people of God in Christ united in 
team-based partnership and gift-oriented service. 

The call of clergy: To equip, empower, and release God’s people. 

The call of laity: Gift-based ministry service in the world. 

Embody: An individual’s complete embrace of guiding principles. 
Equip: Preparing individuals and providing them the tools to be effective. 
Experiential learning: Activity, discussion, reflection, application, and 


evaluation. 
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« Equipping leader core competencies: Serving, facilitating, developing 
teams, and coaching. 

= Project model: A seven-week experiential learning seminar with 
participants from the Westover Church staff. 

As church leaders understand the definition of equipping leadership and 
embrace the biblical call of leadership in Ephesians 4, many attempt to acquire 
the knowledge necessary to change their behavior. However, a crucial difference 
exists between a leader’s knowing the biblical mandate to equip God’s people 
and effectively changing their behavior by embodying equipping leadership 


competencies. 


‘The Equipping Leader 
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Figure 1 - The Equipping Leader Core Competencies 


) 


This doctoral dissertation describes a ministry project model that focuses 
on establishing a course of action to support leaders at Westover Church in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. This approach involves an experiential learning 
process that assists participants in thoroughly comprehending strategic 
equipping leadership competencies. 

This thesis defines the four core equipping leadership competencies tied 
to the full embodiment of equipping leadership. The four competencies are 
Serving, Facilitating, Developing teams, and Coaching. Each competency has a 
list of supporting behaviors.? The discussion of these competencies and 
behaviors took place during six sessions. During the sessions, the contextual 
group participated in facilitated dialogue, activities, and question and answer. 
Participants kept individual learning journals reflecting on their personal 
acquisition and comprehension of these competencies throughout the process. 

The test group subjects completed pre- and post-project assessments and 
leadership autobiographies. Each participant also submitted an information sheet 
and conducted a personal interview with the researcher to evaluate his/her 
perceptions of the seminar’s success. Additionally, participants invited three 
individuals to provide them with 360° feedback to establish a baseline of their 


leadership reality prior to treatment. 


2 Appendix A. 
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The fundamental purpose of this research is to ascertain the effectiveness 
of an experiential learning process involving activities, group discussions, 
individual reflections, and action-based planning, in assisting participants to 
transition from the general knowledge of equipping leadership, to the 
comprehension of core competencies and behaviors necessary to embody the 
equipping leadership call found in Ephesians 4:12. 

This research project is part of a larger model for developing equipping 
leaders. This model represents a journey that leaders travel to become the 
equippers of God’s people. The leader must first become more aware in his/her 
understanding of self and others. Second, the leader must acquire the knowledge 
of the values of an equipping church. Third, leaders must comprehend the 
competencies and behaviors that support equipping leadership. This project and 
dissertation focuses on the third concept. Finally, the leader achieves mastery of 


equipping leadership as they embody this model and begin to develop others. 


3 Appendix B. 
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Figure 2 ~ The Equipping Leader Model’ 
Chapter Preview 


Chapter one includes a narrative of the researcher’s journey to understand 
and personally embody equipping leadership. The researcher discusses 


reflections of the context — Westover Church, in Greensboro, NC—in relation to 


4 The design of the Equipping Leader model occurred through the collaborative research 
of Elizabeth Wourms and Chris Hardy. 


8 
the church’s transition to embrace the equipping leadership model. This chapter 


concludes with a discussion of the synergy between the researcher and context, 
specifically focusing on how this mutuality leads to the development and 
implementation of the project model. 

Chapter two provides a thorough review of the people and literature 
supporting the equipping ministry model. This chapter highlights significant 
literature, people, churches, and organizations that have strategically influenced 
the development of the equipping leadership movement. The researcher 
discusses relevant concepts and ministry models in support of the project design 
and its adherence to the four core competencies. 

In chapter three, the researcher focuses on the theoretical foundations 
supporting this ministry project model. The author considers the biblical, 
historical, and theological foundations upholding this project and dissertation. 

Chapter four describes the methodology and project design implemented 
in the field experience. The researcher gives specific descriptions of the problem 
statement, purpose, competencies, treatment, design, and mechanics of the actual 
project model. 

In chapter five, the researcher provides a detailed account of the project 
model implemented within the context. A discussion of data collection, analysis 


of data, and relevant outcomes concludes this chapter. 


Chapter six includes a synopsis of the project model, suggestions for 
future research, limitations of the project model, and the researcher’s summary 


reflections and concluding thoughts. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE EQUIPPING LEADER’S JOURNEY 


This thesis represents the researcher’s journey to become an equipping 
leader. Three years ago, he enrolled in the doctor of ministry program at United 
Theological Seminary and God used each phase of his study to further clarify his 
call and hone his ministry methodology. During this process, the researcher 
clarified his personal mission statement, which summarizes his journey toward 
renewal: To inspire, resource, and equip leaders to reach their full potential in this life 
for Christ.1 This mission statement reflects his personal core values: Excellence... 
in everything one does; Authenticity ... in the ways one lives; Family . .. comes 
before ministry and education; Faith... in a Father? who lovingly directs all 


things; and People .. . are gifts of God with incredible potential. 


1 The work of Laurie Beth Jones influenced the development of the researcher’s personal 
mission statement. See Laurie Beth Jones, The Path: Creating Your Mission Statement for Work and 
for Life (New York: Hyperion, 1996), 3-71. 


? The researcher is aware of the exclusivity in using the term “father,” and understands 
the use of inclusive language. The use of the masculine term “father” in this instance references 
the researcher’s personal devotion, clarity, and responsiveness to God as Father, and represents 
his personally articulated core values. 
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Through the combined support and encouragement of his wife and 
children, mentor, church leaders, doctoral mentor, and peer group members, the 
researcher embarked on this journey. His desire to become an expert in 
equipping/ transformational leadership motivated him. He wanted to use this 
knowledge to implement programs and processes to support the development of 
church leaders in his context and around the country. He also wanted to 
experience a personal transformation in his own leadership, gaining the skills to 
become the leader God called him to be. 

This chapter includes a narrative of the researcher’s journey to understand 
and personally embody equipping leadership. The researcher discusses 
reflections on the context— Westover Church, in Greensboro, NC —in relation to 
the church’s transition to embrace the equipping leadership model. This chapter 
concludes with a discussion of the synergy between the researcher and context. 
The researcher discusses how this mutuality leads to the development and 


implementation of this project model. 
The Researcher’s Journey 


The researcher began the equipping leader’s journey years ago as he 
realized and embraced his own giftedness. His parents consistently affirmed his 
gifts and pointed him toward areas where he could excel. His journey continued 
as he accepted the call into ministry and began serving in the church as a youth 


pastor. Even though he had not yet attended seminary, he felt equipped to begin 


42 


working together with youth leaders to provide an environment and processes 
where the lives of young people were changed. He realized the development of 
people happened, as they served in areas consistent with whom they were and in 
conjunction with their natural gifting. Quite accidentally, he also understood the 
concept that when he himself grew, others experienced growth as well. When he 
developed and experienced positive changes in his own leadership, others 
changed along with him. 

Throughout the early years of his ministry, he served in various ministry 
capacities and learned through experience how to lead people. He began leading 
teams of gifted people, many of whom were capable of performing at higher 
levels than he performed. This never intimidated him, but rather he appreciated 
the fact that there were individuals who could manage ministry responsibilities, 
especially when he was unable to do so. He began delegating strategic ministry 
tasks to non-paid leaders, because he not only desperately needed their support 
and assistance, but also because he believed it was the appropriate response as a 
leader. While unacquainted with the specifics of equipping leadership, preparing 


God’s people was a natural part of his own individual growth as a leader. 


13 
In 1997, the researcher experienced a change that profoundly affected his 


life and ministry. He attended a seminar in Montreat, North Carolina hosted by 
Leadership Training Network.? Conference presenters challenged his theology 
and methodology of ministry as no one had done before. They spoke with 
conviction as they examined the scriptures. The speakers described a historical 
perspective that explained how the church developed into its present form. They 
passionately spoke about how God changed their lives through this biblical and 
historical understanding. At some time during the week, the researcher began to 
see the purposes of God’s original purposes for the body of Christ, and the 
ramifications of straying from this design. As God spoke through the presenters 
that week, the researcher understood his call and began to realize his role in 
God’s plan. 

Following this seminar, he immediately started to learn as much as he 
could about equipping leadership. He altered his ministerial position within the 
church where he served, and soon afterwards joined the staff of Leadership 
Training Network. He developed a intense appetite to learn anything related to 
equipping ministry. During this time, Sue Mallory became his mentor and began 
to pour into him her knowledge and experience of the equipping church. The 


researcher often accompanied Mallory when she traveled to speak about the 


3 Leadership Training Network, formerly a division of Dallas, Texas based Leadership 
Network , is now owned by Loveland, Colorado based Group Publishing’s Church Volunteer 
Central. See Group Publishing, http:// www.group.com. This Internet website was accessible on 
October 16, 2006 at 3:50PM. 
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equipping church. He met search team members from Westover Church during 
one of these trips. The team members were attending a seminar he was 
conducting. Following a series of interviews, he accepted a position at Westover. 

In March 2000, the researcher joined the ministry staff of Westover Church 
as the Equipping Pastor. In this role, he was responsible for transitioning the 
culture, building the systems, and developing the teams to support Westover’s 
full embodiment of Ephesians 4 as it became an equipping church. 

In the last seven years, the researcher sees the transition Westover has 
made to become an equipping church. He also clearly sees the changes in his 
own life and ministry. Two years ago, he transitioned from the Equipping Pastor 
to the position of Pastor of Life Development. In this role, he was responsible for 
a team of thirteen ministry staff members committed to building the systems and 
process for the spiritual development of people at Westover. In January 2007, he 
transitioned to the role of Pastor of Leadership Development, responsible for the 


development of staff, Elders, Deacons, and congregants. 
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He is a stronger equipping leader because of his experiences at Westover 
and through his associations with Leadership Training Network, Leadership 
Connections, and Group Publishing‘. As a result, he now travels around the 
country consulting with churches, speaking on equipping ministry, and training 


church leaders in their understanding of the equipping leader and church. 
Westover Church’s Journey 


The organization of the Independent Presbyterian Church, Inc. of 
Greensboro, North Carolina, took place on May 5, 1948. The official name of the 
church later changed to Westover Presbyterian Church, unaffiliated, and then to 
Westover Church in 1994. As the standard of faith and practice, the church 
adopted the Westminster Confession of Faith and the Presbyterian Book of 
Church Order. It was independent, in that it did not belong to a denomination, 
and presbyterian in its form of church government. The church was 
representative in type and the session governed the church. It began as an 


evangelical community of faith, missionary in its scope and purpose. 


4 Leadership Training Network (LTN), an organization that began in 1995, trained church 
leaders in understanding what an equipping church, based on Ephesians 4, looked like. In 2004, 
LTN transitioned to Leadership Connextion (LC). In 2005, Group Publishing purchased LC and 
made the training staff and resources a division of Group Publishing’s organization. 


16 
The church, originally part of a local Presbyterian Church, decided to 


leave the denomination in 1948 for two reasons. First, they desired their pastor to 
preach an evangelical message of salvation through Jesus Christ, and believed 
they could accomplish this by beginning a new church. 

Second, they did not want to send money for missions support to the 
North Carolina Presbytery without determining how to spend it and whom it 
supported. The church wanted to decide the missionaries to call, send, ordain, 
and support. They wanted to build relationships with them and desired to 
support many of their family and friends on the mission field. Missionaries 
connected to church members wanted the church to support them, but the 
church could not, given their link with the Presbytery. For these two reasons, 
approximately two hundred people left Westminster to form the Independent 
Presbyterian Church. The senior minister of the Presbyterian congregation, 
Reverend William P. Jones, also joined the new church. 

The church’s commitment to missions has continued throughout the past 
fifty-nine years. When the church began in 1948, two missionaries received 
church support. The church called these individuals and sent them out as 


missionaries. Everything this new church did focused on missions. If the church 
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began a new ministry, they first determined whether it would positively affect 
missions. A separate fund ensured missions would use all monies collected. The 
church began dedicating the first Sunday’s offering for missions because they 
believed this was the church’s “first fruits,” which needed to be sent around the 
world to their missionaries. 

This practice continues to this day. Each first Sunday, all undesignated 
funds go into the Missions fund. Since 1948, church members served around the 
world as missionaries. In 1966, the church supported eleven missionary families. 
This totaled one hundred missionaries serving around the world. Presently, 
Westover supports 150 missionary families, nearly five hundred people, through 
its global ministries. Thirty-eight missionaries were ordained and sent out from 
Westover Church in the last fifty-nine years. When the church began with an 
attendance of 248 people, the church gave $3,000 annually to missions. Presently, 
with a weekly attendance of four thousand, the church gives more than $1.5 
million to missionaries around the world. 

The church grew remarkably in the 1950s, primarily due to a Billy Graham 
crusade in Greensboro. The crusade, originally scheduled for two weeks, lasted 
six due to overwhelming response. Many people began to attend the church and 
attendance soared to four hundred people by 1956. In the mid-nineties, the 
church had an attendance of two thousand, and presently the church has an 


active population of approximately five thousand. 
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Westover’s Leadership 


Seven senior pastors have served Westover Church since its beginning. 
Reverend William P. Jones served as the founding pastor of Independent 
Presbyterian Church with 218 parishioners. “Bill,” as people referred to him, 
served the church until 1952. He left the church after a moral failure. 

Reverend Merold E. Westphal served the church from 1952 until 1955. 
Reverend Westphal held degrees from Moody Bible College, Wheaton College, 
Columbia University, and Dallas Theological Seminary. 

In 1955, the Reverend Frederick W. Evans, Jr. arrived at Westover and 
served until 1964. Evans was a formal man, and congregants attributed his 
formality to his Princeton Theological Seminary training. He was instrumental in 
helping the church develop its missions program. Westover still follows the same 
ministry model Evans created in its missions program. During Evans’ tenure, the 
name of the church changed from Independent Presbyterian Church to Westover 
Presbyterian Church. 

The Reverend Robert A. Pettitt arrived at Westover in 1965 and served 
until 1971. Reverend Pettitt was friendly and loved people. Under his leadership, 
the church built a new sanctuary on the Westover Terrace property. 

Between 1971 and 1975, Westover Presbyterian Church was without a 
pastor. Various people filled the pulpit during this time, and many of the charter 


members testify that this was the most dynamic and growth filled time during 
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the church’s history. However, the facts do not provide evidence of growth. They 


experienced wonderful preaching, as pastors or evangelists preached their best 
sermons, and then left. During this time, Westover began to experience a strong 
Elder presence and this helped to solidify the perceived Elder role and 
responsibility existing to this day. 

In 1975, the church called Reverend Dave Krentel as the Senior Pastor. 
Under Krentel’s leadership, the church experienced significant growth. During 
this period, the church called her first associate pastors. When Krentel left in 
1983, four associates were serving the church. Under Krentel’s oversight, the 
church developed plans for expansion, ultimately leading to relocation nearly 
fourteen years later. 

When Reverend John Willett arrived in 1984, the church realized 
relocation was inevitable and purchased land off Muirs Chapel Road in 
Northwest Greensboro, approximately five miles from its downtown location. 
Willett was a strong Bible teacher, and the church continued to grow under his 
leadership. When Willett left in 1989, he chose to do so because he felt God’s call 
to focus on evangelism in Greensboro. He stayed in the city and continued to call 
Westover Church his home. 

A young, vibrant pastor, Don Miller, with his wife Donna and two young 
daughters accepted the call to become Westover’s seventh Senior Pastor. He 
arrived in January 1991 via St. Louis, Missouri. Under Miller’s leadership, the 


church relocated in May 1994 from Westover Terrace where it had been since 
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1949, to Muirs Chapel Road. Although Westover approved the purchase of ten 


acres of land in August 1984, the church did not break ground on the new facility 
until January 1993. In June 1994, ten years after the purchase of the land, the 
building was completed. When the church relocated, they conducted a Bible 
reading ceremony. Pastor Miller read Genesis 1 at the Westover Terrace 
property. Church members carried the Bible to the Muirs Chapel property and 
read continuously until Pastor Miller read Revelation 22 five days later during 
the first morning worship service in the new facility. 

During this transition, the church changed its name to Westover Church. 
The new facility filled to capacity in a short time. To manage growth, the church 
added staff. In September 2003, the church began another facilities expansion, 
completed in June 2006. The $30 million dollar facility, comprising an additional 
220,000 square feet, included a three thousand-seat worship center. 

Miller had strong teaching skills, a passionate communication style in the 
pulpit, and a tender heart for people. This endeared him to the Westover family 
and greatly enhanced the growth and development of the church. Under his 
leadership, the church staff has grown from six to fifty-five. The congregation 
has grown from 1,000 to an attendance of 4,000 adults. 

In June 2005, Westover’s senior population gathered to remember both 
how the church started and those who forged the path followed the last fifty- 
seven years. Toward the end of their time together, the researcher asked the 


question, “What would you want a generation who succeeds you at Westover 
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Church to know about how this church started?” The following two answers 


provide insight into the charter members of this church. 
“First, we began with a focus on world missions and we hope this focus 
never ceases. And second, we want the next generation of people at Westover to 


give their children to God and the work of the Lord . . . just as we did.”5 


Transitions 


Westover Church has experienced significant transition in the last fifty- 
nine years. The following transitions represent significant changes that have 
occurred in the past seven years. 

Clergy-driven to Lay-driven: Westover has changed to become a more 
defined equipping church. Clergy now realize the role Ephesians 4 plays in 
determining their call. Additionally, leaders recognize their biblical 
responsibility of ministry service, rather than relying on paid staff to do the work 
of ministry. This change implies staff members are prepared to equip, empower, 


and release people into effective ministry service. 


5 These words were spoken by Mr. Paul Troxler, in June 2005, at Westover Church. Mr. 
Troxler was not a founding member of Westover Church, simply because he and his wife were 
not present the founding Sunday. He, however, did attend the next Sunday. Mr. Troxler has been 
a part of Westover Church for the past fifty-nine years. His son, Brooks Troxler, has been a 
Westover supported missionary residing in Germany for past twenty plus years. 
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Legalism to Grace-filled: Church members once operated with a “list” 
mentality, checking off duties to prove their commitment to God and the Church. 
In the last ten years, Westover has transitioned to understand and experience a 
greater understanding of what grace means. The church has sponsored a 
conference entitled “The Grace Life,” where hundreds of people have 
experienced an understanding of grace, growing in their knowledge and 
appropriation of the exchanged life.® 

Seeker-unaware to Seeker-sensitive:’ Westover now has a greater awareness 
of people who are seeking Christ and their expectations of a worship experience 
and church-life. The church has become more sensitive to those seekers who 
come to Westover. When designing a service staff members consider language 
used on stage, dress, musical style, and other issues. The awareness of these 
elements helps leaders to ensure that seekers engage during their experiences in 
worship. 

Committee to Team: The church has focused on the creation and 
development of teams, rather than committees. Committees following Roberts 


Rules of Order managed ministry in the past. The church realized team ministry 


6 The exchanged life references a life lived in constant awareness and embodiment of the 
grace God provides to believers. It signifies an understanding of one’s true identity as a follower 
of Christ. This identity describes a replacement of self, with the life and love of Jesus Christ. 


” The term “seeker” refers to those who are on a journey to discover who Jesus Christ is 
and what their relationship is to the man named Jesus. 
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is a more effective way to develop people and to do the work of ministry. As a 


result, team ministry? is an expectation for all staff members. 


Issues Facing Westover 


Similar to other large churches, Westover continues to face many issues as 
it moves forward. 

Consumerism: While Westover continues to experience the positive 
transition in becoming a hospital for the hurting, some church members still 
believe Westover is only here to meet their needs. While the researcher is not 
suggesting this is an inherently negative belief, without a balanced perspective of 
receiving and giving, an individual might become completely self-focused and 
self-motivated. This remains a consistent challenge for the church and its leaders. 

Serving: While the church has experienced a transition in becoming a lay- 
driven church, it still faces an ongoing need for people to serve. A church of four 
thousand people offers many opportunities for service. Some still believe paid 
staff should do the work of ministry, and people should come to worship, sit 
through the experience and then leave, never connecting into fellowship or using 
their gifts in service. Ongoing vision casting is a challenge leaders must 


continually approach with proactive solutions. 


8 The researcher defines team ministry as a small group of people (2 to 12) with 
complimentary and diverse gifts, who covenant to care for one another, while using their gifts to 
serve God and others. Leadership Training Network faculty defined this term. 
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Finances: Because the church allocates the first Sunday’s offering for 
missions, the church does not have adequate resources to hire staff who can 
maintain programs in a large church. The lack of finances to staff the church 
represents a challenge. It also offers an opportunity to grow staff, as people 
development becomes a necessity. 

Roles and Responsibilities: Westover faces the need to clarify the roles and 
responsibilities of pastors, staff, elders, and deacons. There is a lack of clarity in 
biblical roles of leaders and governance. 

Structures: While the church continues to grow numerically, the structures 


and systems have not grown to support the changing culture and staff. 


Westover’s Vision Path 


The vision path of Westover represents four key components describing 
the church: purpose (why they do what they do); process (how they go about 
accomplishing their purpose); priorities (the core values that motivate them to do 
the things they do) and passion, (who they are becoming as an Acts 2 body of 
believers). 

Westover’s purpose is to develop mature followers of Jesus Christ. This 
takes places in the process of creating relevant environments where people are 
encouraged and equipped to pursue three vital relationships: intimacy with 
God; community with believers; and influence in the world. The priorities or 


core values internally motivating the church are The Bible; Intimacy with God; 
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Grace-Filled Relationships; Authentic Community; Sharing Christ Globally; 
Next Generation and Active Involvement. The passion of Westover is to 
become a grace-filled, biblically functioning community, where authentic, God- 
honoring worship leads people to experience Christ; where people are 
empowered and released to fulfill their God-given purpose in the world; and 


where people share their experience with Christ in relationship with others. 


Greensboro, North Carolina Community Demographics 


The city of Greensboro, North Carolina has a population of 235,262 
people and Guilford County has a population of 433,789 people. Greensboro is 
one of three cities in “the piedmont triad.” The cities Winston Salem, High 
Point, and Greensboro form this triangle and are within a thirty-minute drive 
of each other. Approximately 1.5 million people call this triad home. More than 
53,000 people who have their college or graduate level degrees live within a 


ten-mile square radius of Westover Church. Westover sits within the city limits. 


9 City of Greensboro Planning Department, compiled by the Community Planning 
Division of the Planning Department Fact Sheet as of July 1, 2004. 
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These limits comprise approximately 119 square miles. Nearly 35,000 people 
whose primary language is not English live in the city limits of Greensboro. 
The public school system has 118 languages spoken and 64,511 researchers 
enrolled in 2000.10 

Greensboro’s labor force is made up of 122, 641 civilians. Forty-eight 
thousand people in the labor force serve in a management, professional, or 
related field, while nearly 40,000 serve in a sales or office-related occupation. 
Twenty thousand people work in the service field, while more than 15,000 
people work in construction, maintenance, production, or transportation- 
related occupations. In 1999, within a ten-mile radius of Westover Church, 
more than 39,000 people earned an average income between $50,000 and 
$150,000 per year. The median income in 1999 for the city of Greensboro was 
$39,661 per year.1! 

In 2000, 4,674 families lived below the poverty level in Greensboro with 
affecting an estimated 26,107 people. The average home price in the city is 


around $104,700.12 


10 Comparison Profile of General Demographic Characteristics for Greensboro, North 
Carolina, 2000. See The US Census Bureau State & County Quick Facts, 
http:/ /quickfacts.census.gov/qfd/states.html. This Internet website was accessible on October 
16, 2006 at 3:50PM. 


i Ybid. 


12 Thid. 


ay. 


Westover Church Demographics 


Westover Church averages 2,800 adults in Sunday morning worship 
attendance. In addition, five hundred to seven hundred children attend each 
Sunday. The middle school and high school ministries involve more than five 
hundred teenagers. Each Sunday 3,700 to 4,000 people attend worship and 
other ministries. Westover is, with a large portion of the population employed 
in professional fields. 

Westover is a white-collar church located in northern Greensboro, where 
suburban neighborhoods populate the iandseape Although a variety of people 
call Westover home, a large majority of the congregation is in their thirties and 
forties. Nearly four hundred young adults and singles participate in 
Westover’s life. Westover’s growth has come primarily from young couples in 
their thirties and forties who are seeking a somewhat non-traditional place to 


worship, where their children can learn about Jesus and can grow spiritually. 


Synergy 


The intersection of the two journeys—the researcher and Westover 
Church—is the synergy of this project model. It is the union of their collective 
passion and vision. The context and researcher together have focused for the last 
six and a half years on building the infrastructure necessary to assist in 


transitioning to an equipping culture. 
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The church has been unable to employ a staff large enough to 
accommodate its growth. This significant reality requires staff to be proactive in 
developing non-paid people who assume responsibility for ministry and to 
develop teams in every ministry area. In fact, non-paid staff and ministry leaders 
lead the entire ministry to men, marriages, and life groups. However, leaders are 
beginning to understand that a person’s service is more about fulfilling God’s 
call on their life, and less about filling an open slot with a warm body. 

The leadership realizes the need for every person in the body of Christ to 
help the church function properly and therefore develops ministry teams. 
Although a theology of equipping God’s people might not be clearly articulated, 
the congregation holds an innate understanding of what it means to serve as a 
minister within God’s church. The leadership continues to develop a greater 
desire to become an equipping church. While leaders are not fully cognizant of 
what this means, they are aware of the need to assist the body of Christ in 
discovering their gifts and connecting into ministry service according to that 
giftedness. 

Change — regardless of how slow or fast—is a natural capacity of 
Westover Church. Although many leaders believe Westover changes quite 
slowly, the church has been willing to evaluate everything it does to be more 


effective in this culture. Other churches or organizations might describe, in some 
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ways, Westover as a quickly developing organization. In the past decade, the 
church has enacted significant transitions in its ministry focus, direction, 
leadership function, music style, dress, ministry programming, and facilities 
expansion. 

Embracing team ministry and the expectation that teams should be in 
place within each ministry area is another commonality between the context and 
the researcher. As a result, Westover is experiencing a change in its leadership 
paradigm as leaders effectively transition from doing the work of ministry, to 
equipping God’s people to do the work of the ministry. As a result, a focus on 
core equipping competencies designed to develop leaders is a distinctive 
connection between the context and the researcher. 

This synergy is found in the researcher’s own desire to continue learning 
more about equipping leadership, and ultimately to better embodying this 
leadership himself. He also desires to share this knowledge and experience with 
other leaders desiring to make the same transitions. In addition, developing 
equipping leaders of both paid and non-paid leaders is a significant desire of the 
context. Therefore, the researcher’s experiential learning process allowed paid 
staff to develop the competencies to become equipping leaders. This is a unique 
combination of desire and willingness on the part of the researcher and the 


context. 
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Finally, a clear point of synergy is the context’s decision to transition the 


researcher to the role of Pastor of Leadership Development. This change 
occurred as a direct result of the researcher’s continued growth and development 


as an equipping leader, and the context’s desire to become an equipping church. 
quippmg quipping 


CHAPTER TWO 


STATE OF THE ART OF THE MINISTRY PROJECT 


The Equipping Leader 


Many resources exist to substantiate the equipping leader movement. In 
this chapter, the researcher acknowledges these resources and specifically 
highlights the significant literature and churches that have strategically 
influenced the development of the equipping leadership movement. Seminal 


writers have helped to lay the foundation for this thesis. 


Books 


John R. Mott, a layman who invited thousands of American Christians to 
join his worldwide missionary efforts,! and a recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize 
in 1946, is an American precursor to the contemporary equipping leadership 


movement. Mott’s thinking shaped the thought of a multitude of American 


1Two of the many books written about John Mott are: Basil Matthews, John R. Mott: 
World Citizen (New York: Harper and Row, 1934), and Robert C. Mackie, Layman Extraordinary 
(New York: Association Press, 1965). 
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o2 
missionaries and church leaders. Two books, The Future Leadership of the Church? 


and Liberating the Lay Forces of Christianity,> aided in reclaiming the reformation 
for the laity. 

In his book God’s Order, John MacKay writes, “Men [sic] whom Christ has 
especially gifted, and who become His [sic] gift to the Church, have one great 
task in common. They must exercise their ministry in such a way that the ‘saints’ 
shall be ‘perfected’ or ‘equipped,’ in order that they too ... may become 
‘ministers.’ In this way and only in this way shall the whole Body of Christ be 


built up.”> 


2John R. Mott, The Future Leadership of the Church (New York and London: YMCA and 
Hodder & Stoughton, 1909). 


3 John R. Mott, Liberating the Lay Forces of Christianity (New York and London: MacMillan 
and SCM Press, 1934). 


4 The reformation of the laity significantly aided in freeing God’s people to embrace both 
the Word of God, understanding it and reading it for themselves, and the work of God, serving 
and living as the body of Christ. The researcher believes reformation must be continually 
experienced by the church. While the Word of God is clearly embraced by God’s people, the 
work of God has not been embraced. A reclaiming of the reformation calls the believing 
community to accomplish the work of God, empowered with authority and given spiritual gifts 
to build up the body of Christ. 


5 John MacKay, God’s Order (New York: MacMillan, 1953). See also J. E. Conant, Every 
Member Evangelism Today (New York: Harper & Row, 1976), 149. 
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German theologian Yves Conger wrote Jalons Pour Une Theologie du Laicat, 
later translated as Lay People in the Church, and successfully influenced a number 
of subsequent writers. This resource laid a foundation for the ministry of all 
people in the church.” 

In the late fifties and sixties, three books particularly added to this 
growing body of literature. Hendrik Kraemer in his book A Theology of the Laity 
firmly established the role clergy play in neglecting the laity. He writes, “.. . this 
subsidiary treatment or great neglect . . . of the laity as a distinct part of the full 
scope of the Church, as to its theological place or ‘locus,’ is an inexcusable lack 
and an indication of a partly disorientated understanding of the Church in its 


wholeness.’ 


6 Father Yves M. J. Congar, Lay People in the Church, trans. Donald Attwater (London: 
Bloomsbury Publishing Company, 1957). This work was first published as Jalons Pour Une 
Theologie du Laicat, 1953. 


7 See Stephen C. Neill and Hans-Ruedi Weber, ed., The Layman in Christian History 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1963); Hans Kung, Why Priests? A Proposal for a New 
Church Ministry, trans. R.C. Collins, S.J. (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1972); Francis O. Ayres, 
The Ministry of the Laity: A Biblical Exposition (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962); Cyril 
Eastwood, The Priesthood of All Believers: An Examination of the Doctrine from the Reformation to the 
Present Day (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1962); Howard Grimes, The Rebirth of the Laity 
(Nashville: Abingdon, 1962); Hendrik Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity (Philadelphia: The 
Westminster Press, 1959). 


8 Kraemer, A Theology of the Laity, 10. 
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Arnold Come, a Presbyterian minister who wrote Agents of Reconciliation, 
boldly declared, “The Church is now ready for, and its God-given mission now 
demands the complete abandonment of the clergy-laity distinction.”? Come 
recognized distinct roles in the church and acknowledged the diverse roles of 
clergy and laity should never create divergence of ministry.10 

Likewise, Howard Grimes, in his book The Rebirth of the Laity summarized 
his central theme when he wrote, “It deals with a particular emphasis — the 
Church as the whole people of God, or, in other words, with the laity. This does 
not mean that it is not also concerned with the clergy, for the two cannot be 
separated. The major emphasis, however, is on those members of the Body of 
Christ who are not engaged in ‘set-apart’ ministries.”!1 Many other books 
provide a state of the art foundation for the works following in the seventies and 


eighties.!? 


° Arnold B. Come, Agents of Reconciliation (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960), 99. 
10 Tbid., 105. 


11 Grimes, The Rebirth of the Laity, 7. 


22 For more information, see the following works that were published in the fifties and 
sixties. Howard Grimes, The Church Redemptive (Nashville: Abingdon, 1958); Hans Reudi Weber, 
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Ray Stedman’s Body Life, considered a contemporary classic in the field, 
helps all people —clergy and laity alike— understand the role their gifts play in 
the body of Christ.!5 In the same way, Frank Tillapaugh in The Church Unleashed" 
described a church where all God’s people used their gifts to build up the body 


and change the world. 


John Stott’s One People described the equality of God’s church reflected in 


Salty Christians (New York: Seabury Press, 1963); Weber developed the content of this book while 
he was the Executive Secretary of the Department on the laity of the World Council of Churches. 
The book was later published while he served as the Associate Director of the Ecumenical 
Institute of the World Council of Churches; Elton Trueblood, The Company of the Committed (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1961), The Incendiary Fellowship (New York: Harper and Row, 1967), 
and Your Other Vocation (New York: Harper and Row, 1952); William Hordern, The Case for a New 
Reformation Theology (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959); H. Richard Niebuhr, Daniel D. 
Williams and James M. Gustafson, The Purpose of the Church and Its Ministry (New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1956); H Richard Niebuhr, Christ and Culture (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1951); 
H. Richard Niebuhr and Daniel D. Williams, ed., The Ministry in Historical Perspective (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1956); James D. Smart, The Rebirth of Ministry (Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1960) and The Teaching Ministry of the Church (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1954); 
Francis O. Ayres, The Ministry of the Laity: A Biblical Exposition (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1962); Cyril Eastwood, The Priesthood of All Believers: An Examination of the Doctrine from the 
Reformation to the Present Day (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1962); Stephen C. Neill and Hans- 
Ruedi Weber, ed., The Layman in Christian History (Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1963); 
Deitrich Bonhoeffer, Life Together (San Francisco: Harper Row, 1954); and Michael Green, Called 
to Serve (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1964). 


13 Ray Stedman, Body Life (Glendale, CA: Regal Books, 1972). 


“4 Frank Tillapaugh, The Church Unleashed (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1982). Tillapaugh’s 
book was re-released under the title Unleashing the Church (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1985). 
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God’s “calling of the whole Church, and of every member of the Church, without 


any distinction or partiality.”!5 Stott, an Anglican echoing the Presbyterian Come, 
said, “I do not hesitate to say that to interpret the Church in terms of a privileged 
clerical caste or hierarchical structure is to destroy the New Testament doctrine 
of the Church.”16 

Howard Snyder in Liberating the Church reiterated the message of his 
forerunners when he wrote, “Essentially, the pastor’s first priority is to so invest 
himself or herself in a few other persons that they also become disciplers and 
ministers of Jesus Christ . . . In other words, it is to bring the ministry of all of 
God’s people to functioning practical reality.”!” 

Marlene Wilson, an expert in volunteer management, compared 
leadership in business and the church and described the practical activities of an 
equipping leader in her book How to Mobilize Church Volunteers.18 Various other 


books influence this research as well.19 


15 John R. W. Stott, One People (Old Tappan, NJ: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1982), 24. 
16 Thid., 26. 


¥ Howard Snyder, Liberating the Church (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1983), 
248. 


18 Marlene Wilson, How to Mobilize Church Volunteers (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1983). 
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In the last fifteen years, a litany of practical resources about equipping 
leadership has appeared. Paul Stevens and Phil Collin’s book The Equipping 
Pastor”® wrote, “It is helpful to think of pastor and laity as co-pastors of a church 


and co-equippers . . . Equipping the laity is not mobilizing the laity to help the 


19 For more information, see the following works that were published in the seventies and 
eighties. Oscar E. Feucht, Everyone a Minister (St. Louis: Concordia, 1974); A.B. Bruce, The 
Training of the Twelve (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Kregel, 1971); Hans Kung, Why Priests? A 
Proposal for a New Church Ministry, trans. R.C. Collins, S.J. (Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1972); 
James L. Garrett, Jr., “The Pre-Cyprianic Doctrine of the Priesthood of All Christians,” F. F. 
Church and T. George, ed., Continuity and Discontinuity in Church History (Linden: Brill 
Publishers, 1979); Dennis Geaney, “What Must I Be to Minister?,” Francis A. Eigo, ed., Ministering 
in a Servant Church (Villanova, PA: Villanova University Press, 1978); Richard J. Neuhaus, 
Freedom for Ministry (San Francisco: Harper & Row, 1979); Carlyle Marney, Priests to Each Other 
(Valley Forge, PA: The Judson Press, 1974); B. Holmberg, Paul and Power: The Structure of 
Authority in the Primitive Church as Reflected in the Pauline Epistles (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 
1978); Paul Benjamin, The Equipping Ministry: New Testament Methods for Maximum Church 
Outreach (Cincinnati, OH: Standard Publishing, 1978); Alvin J. Lindgren and Norman 
Shawchuck, Let My People Go: Empowering Laity for Ministry (Nashville: Abingdon, 1980); Ernest 
E. Mosley, Leadership Profiles from Bible Personalities (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1979); Michael 
Yousseff, The Leadership Style of Jesus (Wheaton, IL: Victor Books, 1986); Walter B. Shurden, The 
Doctrine of the Priesthood of Believers (Nashville: Convention Press, 1987); John Ed Mathison, Every 
Member in Ministry (Nashville, TN: Discipleship Resources, 1988); Timothy George, Theology of 
the Reformers (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1988); James D. Anderson and Ezra E. Jones, Ministry 
of the Laity (San Francisco: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1986) and The Management of Ministry (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, Publishers, 1978). This work was later republished under the title The 
Management of Ministry: Building Leadership in a Changing World (Nashville: Discipleship 
Resources, 1988); Carl Braaten, The Apostolic Imperative (Minneapolis: Augsburg Press, 1985); 
Walter Wink, Unmasking the Powers (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1986); Alan L. McGinnis, 
Bringing Out the Best in People (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1985); Stanley J. Menking, Helping Laity 
Help Others (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1984); Bill Hull, The Disciple Making Pastor (Grand 
Rapids, Michigan: Revell, 1988); Tilden Edwards, All God’s Children (Nashville, Abingdon, 1982); 
Verna J. Dozier and Celia A. Hahn, The Authority of the Laity (Washington, D.C.: The Alban 
Institute, 1982); Russell Barta, ed., Challenge to the Laity (Huntington, IN: Our Sunday Visitor, 
1980); Roy A. Harrisville, Ministry in Crisis: Changing Perspectives on Ordination and the Priesthood 
of All Believers (Minneapolis: Augsburg, 1987); Findley B. Edge, The Doctrine of the Laity 
(Nashville: Convention Press, 1985). 


20 Paul Stevens and Phil Collins, The Equipping Pastor: A Systems Approach to 
Congregational Leadership (Washington, DC: The Alban Institute, 1993); See also Paul Stevens and 
Phil Collins, The Equippers Guide to Every-Member Ministry: Eight Ways Ordinary People Can Do the 
Work of the Church (Downer’s Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1993); and Paul Stevens, Equipping the 
Laity (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1993). 
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pastor but helping people discover and develop their own ministries.””1 
Additionally, the books Can the Pastor do it Alone?,?2 and The Lay-Driven Church, 
by Melvin Steinbron, focus on the task of leaders in the church to empower 
people and share the ministry. These two books provide practical steps toward 
developing an equipping leadership model. 

Three noteworthy books are Doing Church as a Team™4 by Wayne Cordeiro, 
Reggie McNeal’s Revolution in Leadership,*> and Leading the Team-Based Church6 
by George Cladis. These resources further clarify the development of a 
contemporary paradigm for equipping leadership. 

In the past five years, two specific writers— Ogden and Mallory — have 
contributed to further solidifying the equipping leadership movement. Greg 


Ogden, in his two books Unfinished Business?’ and Transforming Discipleship,”8 


21 Stevens and Collins, The Equipping Pastor, 34. 
2 Melvin J. Steinbron, Can the Pastor do it Alone (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1987). 
23 Melvin J. Steinbron, The Lay-Driven Church (Ventura, CA: Regal Books, 1997). 


24 Wayne Cordeiro, Doing Church as a Team: Launching Effective Ministries Through 
Teamwork (Honolulu: New Hope Resources, 1998). 


2 Reggie McNeal, Revolution in Leadership: Training Apostles for Tomorrows Church 
(Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1998). 


26 George Cladis, Leading the Team-Based Church: How Pastors and Church Staffs Can Grow 
Together into a Powerful Fellowship of Leaders (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999). 


2” Greg Ogden, Unfinished Business: Returning the Ministry to the People of God (Grand 
Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2003). This book was originally published under the title, The New 
Reformation: Returning the Ministry to the People of God (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1990). 


78 Greg Ogden, Transforming Discipleship: Making Disciples a Few at a Time (Downer’s 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003). 
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provides a comprehensive examination of the theological and biblical examples 
supporting the advancement of equipping leadership. He provides practical 
examples of churches committed to discipling, developing, equipping, and 
releasing people. These resources, along with his experience as a local church 
pastor and seminary professor, qualifies him as one of the leading theologians 
and practitioners in the equipping field. 

Sue Mallory is the second recent writer who has helped to solidify the 
equipping church movement. Mallory, as a laywoman and director of lay 
empowerment at Brentwood Presbyterian Church in Brentwood, CA in the early 
eighties, needed assistance in empowering people within the church. In her 
search for support she met Marlene Wilson, professor of volunteer management 
at the University of Colorado at Boulder, and read her book How to Mobilize 
Church Volunteers. The two women became friends and developed a mentor 
relationship. Wilson’s influence on Mallory is apparent in reading their two 
books. Mallory’s book The Equipping Church,?? as well as the accompanying 
resource she co-authored with Brad Smith, The Equipping Church Guidebook,°° 
proposes a logical framework addressing the theological, biblical, and practical 


components of the equipping church. Mallory served ten-years as a lay-leader 


29 Sue Mallory, The Equipping Church: Serving Together to Transform Lives (Grand Rapids, 
MI: Zondervan, 2001). 


30 Sue Mallory and Brad Smith, The Equipping Church Guidebook (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 2001). 
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and non-paid staff member attempting to develop equipping systems and 
processes in her own church. Combined her experience with her fifteen years of 
consulting and speaking on the equipping church, and this makes her one of the 


most respected practitioners and experts in the equipping leadership field today. 


Churches 


Many churches around the country are transitioning to become equipping 
churches. These churches vary according to denominational traditions, 
methodological approaches, sizes, and settings. However, they demonstrate 
focused agreement in their overall equipping purpose. The six churches listed 


below exemplify the best practices as it relates to equipping leadership.*! 


31 The researcher has compiled a principal list of churches across the country motivated to 
become state-of-the-art equipping churches. In being designated “best practices,” the researcher 
looked at five key criterion churches should meet. Each of these churches successfully 
demonstrated all of these below five criterion: The values of servant leadership, the priesthood of 
all believers, gift-based ministry, team ministry, and the intentionality of creating systems. While 
this list is by no means exhaustive, it does represent the top equipping churches in America: The 
United Methodist Church of the Resurrection, Leawood, KS; Pleasant Valley Baptist Church, 
Kansas City, MO; Frazer Memorial United Methodist Church, Mobile, AL; New Hope Christian 
Fellowship, O’Ahu, HI; Fellowship Bible Church, Little Rock, AK; Community Church of Joy , 
Phoenix, AZ; Brentwood Presbyterian Church, Brentwood, CA; The Crossing, Costa Mesa, CA; 
Mariner’s Church, Irvine, CA; Southeast Christian, Louisville, KY; Willow Creek Community 
Church, South Barrington, IL; Sea Coast Community Church, Charleston, SC; Northpointe 
Church, Roswell, GA; All Saints Episcopal Church, Pawley’s Island, SC; New Hope Community 
Church, Portland, OR; Prince of Peace Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, MN; Chapelwood United 
Methodist Church, Houston, TX; Windsor Village United Methodist Church, Houston, TX; 
Church of Our Saviour, Washington, DC; Menlo Park Presbyterian Church, Menlo Park, CA; and 
Calvary Presbyterian Church, San Francisco, CA; and Westover Church, Greensboro, NC. 
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Church of our Saviour in Washington, D.C. intentionally equips and 
releases parishioners to achieve their God-given call in the world. Since 1994, the 
church has been a scattered community of over nine uniquely different churches 
in the Washington, DC area. The church engages in a highly experiential, state- 
of-the-art practice of publicly discerning the call of congregants during the 
worship service. During the process, people with similar passions connect and 
form a community of passionate service. Because of this discovery practice, 
countless ministries and churches across the D.C. area have started at Church of 


our Saviour.?2 


32 The Church of the Saviour, located at 2025 Massachusetts Ave., NW in Washington, DC 
is a birthing ground for ministries in the DC area. The church has begun over forty non-profit 
ministries. A list of the non-profits the church has begun is: Academy of Hope, 
http:/ /www.aohdc.org; Andrew’s House, office@surfglobal.net; Bethany, Inc,/Good Hope House at 
202.678.4084; Christ House, http:/ / www.christhouse.org; Columbia Road Health Service, 
http:/ /www.cths.org/; Community Medical Care, http:// www.unityhealthcare.org; Cornelius 
Corps, melsons@verizon.net; Cornerstone, http://www josephshouse.org; Dayspring Retreat Center, 
http:/ /www.serve.com/dayspringretreat; The Diaspora, tchubers@aol.com; Discipleship Year, 
mstubbs@slschool.org; Emmanuel House, http:/ / www.christhouse.org; Enterprising Staffing 
Services, http:/ /www.newcommunitychurchdc.org; The Family Place, 
http:/ /www.thefamilyplacedc.org; For Love of Children, http:/ / www-flocdc.org; Friends of Health, 
tchubers@aol.com; Good Shepherd Ministries, http:/ /www.goodshepherddc.org; Harvest Time, 
http:/ /www.harvesttime.cc; Joseph’s House, http://www josephshouse.org; Jubilee Housing, 
http://www. jubileehousing.org; Jubilee Jobs, http://www jubileejobs.org; Jubilee Jump Start, 
joecolier@cox.net; Kairos House, http:/ /www.christhouse.org; L Arche, 
http:/ /www.larchewashingtondc.org; La Casa, 202.232.3416; Life Pathways, etetaz@msn.com; 
Manna, http://www.manna.org; Ministry of Money, http:/ /  www.ministryofmoney.org; Miriam’s 
House, http:/ / www.miriamshouse.org; New Community After-School and Advocacy Program, 
http:/ /www.ncasap.org; Pastoral Counseling and Consultation Center, 
http:/ /www.pastoralcounselingdc.org; The Potter’s House, http:/ / www.pottershousebooks.org; 
Samaritan Inns, http://www.samaritaninns.org; Sarah’s Circle, http:/ /www.sarahscircle.org; The 
Servant Leadership School at the Festival Center, http://www.slschool org; Sign of Jonah, 
signofjonah@starpower.net; Sitar Center for the Arts, http:/ /www.sitarcenter.org; Sounds of Hope, 
http:/ /www.pottershousedc.org; Tell the Word; Wellspring, 
http://www.wellspringministry.org;and World Peacemakers, 
http:/ /www.worldpeacemakers.org. These Internet websites were accessible on October 16, 2006 
from 4:50PM to 5:45PM. 
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New Hope Christian Fellowship in Oahu, Hawaii, began in 1995 with 


fewer than one hundred people, and in the past ten years has grown to over ten 
thousand. The church has planted hundreds of new churches across the islands 
of the Pacific Rim. The Senior Pastor, Wayne Cordeiro, writes about New Hope’s 
equipping model in his book Doing Church as a Team.*> New Hope is thoroughly 
devoted to the biblical directive to serve the world through God’s people serving 
passionately. 

Fellowship Bible Church in Little Rock, Arkansas is committed to 
developing people through their Equipping Center training program. The church 
consistently acknowledges the leaders’ call to equip and release people into 
service in the church, community, and world.*4 

Windsor Village United Methodist Church in Houston, Texas is a church 
dedicated to transforming their community. The Senior Pastor, Kirbyjon 
Caldwell, personifies equipping leadership by regularly giving ministry away to 
the people. The Power Connection is a community outreach non-profit Windsor 
began years ago. It is home to nine different non-profit organizations dedicated 


to tackling the elements that negatively addresses the human condition. The 


33 Cordeiro, Doing Church as a Team, 1998. New Hope Christian Fellowship is affiliated 
with the Foursquare Denomination. See New Hope Christian Fellowship, http:/ /www.newhope- 
hawaii.org. This Internet website was accessible on October 16, 2006 at 5:47PM. Also, contact 
New Hope at P.O. Box 11132, 2826 Kaihikapu Street, 2"4 floor, Honolulu, HI, 96819-2010. 


34 See Fellowship Bible Church, http:// www.fbclr.org. This Internet website was accessible 
on October 16, 2006 at 5:50PM. Also, contact Fellowship at 1901 Napa Valley Drive, Little Rock, 
AR 72212, or call the church office at 501.224-7171. 
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Power Connection is a national model for empowering people for positive 
engagement of their neighborhoods.*5 

Church of the Resurrection United Methodist Church (COR) in Leawood, 
Kansas is a fifteen-year-old church of approximately fifteen thousand people. 
COR is passionately devoted to involving people in personal growth and serving 
opportunities as the means to develop followers of Christ. The church’s success 
in developing leaders and discipling people provide relevant, state of the art 
examples of how an equipping church practically and effectively collaborates 
with people.°¢ 

All Saints Episcopal Church in Pawley’s Island, South Carolina is a church 
devoted to releasing and empowering the entire priesthood of all believers. As a 
result, the church has numerous ministries dedicated to supporting people both 


inside the church and outside within the surrounding communities.°” 


35 See Windsor Village United Methodist Church, http://www.kingdombuilder.com. This 
Internet website was accessible on October 16, 2006 at 5:55PM. Also, contact Windsor at 6000 
Heatherbrook Drive, Houston, Texas 77085, email them at e-mail@kingdombuilders.com, or call 
them at 713.723-8187. 


36 See Church of the Resurrection, http:/ /www.cotr.org. This Internet website was accessible 
on October 16, 2006 at 6:00PM. Also, contact COR at 13720 Roe Avenue, Leawood, Kansas 66224, 
or by calling them at 913.897-0120. 


37 See All Saints, http:/ /www.allsaintspawleys.org/. This Internet website was accessible 
on October 16, 2006 at 6:05PM. Also, contact All Saints at 3560 Kings River Road, Pawleys Island, 
SC 29585, call them at 843.237-4223, or email them at info@allsaintspawleys.org . 
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Project Design 


application 


comprehension 


knowledge 


* This information adapted from: B. Bloom, M. Englehart, E. Furst, W. Hill, and D. Krathwohl,, Tezonomy of 
Edvcational Objectives: The Classification of Educational Goals. Handbook I: Cognitive Domein (New York, Toronto: 
Longmans and Green, 1956) ;Benjamin 8. Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
1984), 


Figure 3 - Bloom’s Taxonomy 


Learning Models 


The Taxonomy of Educational Objectives provides a classification of learning 
on three scales: cognitive or knowledge, affective, or attitude and psychomotor 
or skills. 38 B. Bloom provides a thorough and updated description of these 


domains in his later book by the same title.29 The work of L. W. Anderson and D. 


38 B. Bloom, M. Englehart, E. Furst, W. Hill, and D. Krathwohl,, Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives: The Classification of Educational Goals. Handbook I: Cognitive Domain (New York, Toronto: 
Longmans and Green, 1956). 


39 Benjamin S. Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 
1984). 
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Krathwohl also contributes various revisions to these objectives.“ This thesis is 
centered on the cognitive domain of this taxonomy, principally the learning 


objectives to advance from knowledge to comprehension. 


Experiential Learning 


Concrete 
4 experience [1] Rs & 
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‘ Forming abstract oe 
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Figure 4 - David Kolb’s Experiential Learning 


The concept and field of practice of experiential learning is immense. 
Perhaps the most widely accepted experiential learning model is by David 
Kolb.“ The researcher discusses his work in chapter four. Figure 4 provides a 


visual of this learning model. 


40 L. W. Anderson and D. Krathwohl, ed., A Taxonomy for Learning, Teaching, and Assessing: 
A Revision of Bloom’s Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (New York: Longman, 2001). 


41 David Kolb, Experiential Learning: Experience as the Source of Learning and Development 
(Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Prentice Hall, 1984). See David Kolb, 
http:/ /www.learningfromexperience.com/. This Internet website was accessible on October 16, 
2006 at 6:10PM. 
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Figure 5 - Jane Henry’s Experiential Learning 

In addition, Jane Henry’s article “Meaning and Practice in Experiential 
Learning” provides a helpful diagram [Figure 5] visually explaining experiential 
learning activities.42 The work of the Brathay Hall Trust, a people development 
organization in Great Britain, and their annual International Conference on 
Experiential Learning, contributes to the experiential learning discussion.“ 
Brathay defines experiential learning as “a process in which people use their 
experience as the main source for reflecting about personal behavior and its 


effects.’44 


# Jane Henry, “Meaning and Practice in Experiential Learning,” in Susan W. Weil and Ian 
McGill, eds., Making Sense of Experiential Learning (Milton Keynes, UK: Society for Research into 
Higher Education and Open University Press, 1989), 29-33. 


43 See Brathay, http:/ /www.brathay.org.uk. This Internet website was accessible on 
October 16, 2006 at 6:15PM. 


44 See Brathay — Experiential Learning, 
http:/ /www.brathay.org.uk/about_experientiallearning.asp. This Internet website was 
accessible on October 16, 2006 at 6:20PM. 
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Boud, Argyris and Schon 
Critical Reflection 


examination of 

experiences at 
“understanding 
___ feelings 


"evaluation of | 
experiences | 


and feelings | 


Figure 6 - Critical Reflection Model 

D. M. Boud, J. Argryis and J. Schon*, as well as J. Meizrow’s* critical 
reflection models all offer state of the art concepts in this field of study. The 
implementation of this doctoral project, especially participant journaling and 
reflection opportunities, show the influence of these resources. The chart in 
Figure 6 provides a visual representation of Boud, Argryis, and Schon’s model. 

N. L. Frigon and H. K. Jackson in their book The Leader, describe ways new 
leaders learn leadership principles.*” The building blocks for learning to be a 


leader are: 1) leadership principles, including integrity, consideration, and 


45D. M. Boud, Argyris and D. Schon, Reflection: Turning Experience into Learning (London: 
Kogan Page, 1985). 


46 J. Meizrow, Fostering Critical Reflection in Adulthood (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1990). 


47 N. L. Frigon Sr., and H. K. Jackson Jr., The Leader: Developing the Skills and Personal 
Qualities You Need to Lead Effectively (New York: AMACOM, 1996). 
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teamwork; 2) leadership traits, including initiative, ethical behavior, and 
dependability; and 3) leadership skills, including planning, decision making, 
communication, coaching, and knowledge. The Center for Creative Leadership 
and their Levels of Mastery further influences the design of this doctoral project. 
In The Handbook of Leadership Development, published by the center, Dana 
McDonald-Mann provides a thorough description of skill-based training that 
supports the researchers’ work in this project. 4? McDonald-Mann defines skill- 
based training as “a development experience in which individuals gain 
knowledge and practice behaviors necessary to hone preset skills or develop new 


ones,”59 


48 The Center for Creative Leadership is the leading international, non-profit, education 
institution whose mission is to advance the understanding, practice, and development of 
leadership for the benefit of society worldwide. Founded in Greensboro, North Carolina in 1970 
by the Smith Richardson Foundation, the Center is today one of the largest institutions in the 
world focusing strictly on leadership. In addition to their main campus in Greensboro, NC, they 
also have campuses in Colorado Springs, CO, San Diego, CA, Brussels, Belgium, Singapore, and 
New York. The Center conducts research, produces publications, and provides a variety of 
educational programs and products for leaders and organizations in the public, corporate, 
educational, and nonprofit sectors. See The Center for Creative Leadership, http:/ /www.ccLorg/. 
This Internet website was accessible on October 16, 2006 at 6:20PM. Also, email them at 
info@leaders.ccl.org, or call them at 336.545-2810. 


# Dana G. McDonald-Mann, “Skill-Based Training,” in Handbook of Leadership 
Development, ed. Cynthia D. McCauley, Russ S. Moxley and Ellen Van Velsor (San Francisco: 
Jossey-Bass Publishers for The Center for Creative Leadership, 1998), 106-22. 


50 Tbid., 107. 
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Core Equipping Competencies 
Serving 


Following the leadership example of Jesus, equipping leaders embody 
authentic humility as they lead by support and consistently place others first. 
There are many best practice organizations heralding the call of servanthood. 
Robert K. Greenleaf (The Greenleaf Center for Servant Leadership) states that 
serving leaders choose first to serve and then consciously choose to lead from 
this perspective.>! His two books, The Servant Leader and The Servant Leader 
Within’? define servant leadership. Ken Blanchard and his non-profit 
organization Lead Like Jesus®$ is dedicated to strengthening church and business 
leaders through servanthood. Blanchard co-authored two books with Phil 
Hodges: The Servant Leader and Lead Like Jesus.*4 Jennings and Stahl-Wert’s book 


The Serving Leader illustrates a leadership model that places service of others as 


51 See Greenleaf Center for Servant Leadership, http:/ / www.greenleaf.org. This Internet 
website was accessible on October 16, 2006 at 6:20PM. 


52 Robert K. Greenleaf, Servant Leadership (New York: Paulist Press, 1977); See also by the 
same author, The Power of Servant Leadership: Essays (San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler, 1998); The 
Servant Leader Within: A Transformative Path (Mahwah, New Jersey: Paulist Press, 2003). 


53 See Lead Like Jesus, the organization Blanchard founded with Phil Hodges, 
hitp:/ /www.leadlikejesus.com. This Internet website was accessible on October 16, 2006 at 
6:25PM. See Ken Blanchard, http:/ /www.kenblanchard.com. This Internet website was accessible 
on October 16, 2006 at 6:25PM. 


54 Ken Blanchard and Phil Hodges, The Servant Leader (Nashville: J. Countryman, 2003); 
Lead Like Jesus (Nashville: W. Publishing Group, 2006). 
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the primary goal of the leader. In Good to Great, Jim Collins writes about “level 
5” leadership.>* He describes this leader much the same as the above-mentioned 
resources, by suggesting humility and grace of the leader, as well as the 


development of others characterizes level five leaders. 


Facilitation 


Equipping leaders utilize the skill of facilitation as they engage, shape and 
seek to release the potential of team members. The Art of Facilitation®’ and The 
Skilled Facilitator®’ clearly define facilitation and suggest practical methodological 
approaches to group facilitation and perfecting skills. Patrick Lencioni’s book, 
Death by Meeting, and his organization, The Table Group, offer practical and 
simple approaches to assist leaders in efficiently facilitating meetings and group 


gatherings.°? The Grove Consultants International based out of Berkeley, CA 


55 Ken Jennings and John Stahl-Wert, The Serving Leader (San Francisco: Berrett-Koehler 
Publishers, Inc.), 100-107. 


56 Jim Collins, Good to Great (New York: HarperBusiness, 2001), 17-40. 


57 Dale Hunger, Anne Bailey, and Bill Taylor, The Art of Facilitation: How to Create Group 
Synergy (Cambridge, MA: Fisher Books, 1995); This book was originally published as, The Art of 
Facilitation (Auckland: Tandem Books, 1992). 


38 R. M. Schwarz, The Skilled Facilitator: Practical Wisdom for Developing Effective Groups 
(San Francisco: Josssey-Bass, 2002). 


59 Patrick Lencioni, Death by Meeting (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2004). See The Table 
Group, http:/ /www.tablegroup.com. This Internet website was accessible on October 16, 2006 at 


6:30PM. 
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developed the Grove Facilitation Model.© This facilitation framework provides 
guidance on how leaders can manage process flow and information 
communication in the facilitation process. Visualization and change built on their 
identified core skills is the basis of Grove’s work. The mission of the American 
Society for Training and Development (ASTD) is to create a world that works 
better by developing exceptional learning and performance. ASTD is the largest 
and most respected association for facilitators worldwide. The organization 
provides resources, professional development opportunities, and certification for 
professional trainers and facilitators. The International Association of Facilitators 
(IAF) promote, supports and advances the art and practice of professional 
facilitation through methods exchange, professional growth, practical research, 
collegial networking and support services. [AF accomplishes this mission 
through peer-to-peer networking, professional development, and annual 


conferences. 


6 The Grove Facilitation Model by Grove Consultants International is visually 


represented in Appendix N. See Grove Consultants, 
http:/ /www.grove.com/ learning_center/method_pm_gfm.html. This Internet website was 
accessible on July 16, 2006 at 9:30AM. 


61 See ASTD, http://www.astd.org. This Internet website was accessible on July 16, 2006 
at 9:35AM. 


62 See IAF, http:/ / www.iaf-world.org. This Internet website was accessible on July 16, 
2006 at 9:40AM. 
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Developing Teams 


Equipping leaders seek to develop teams by collaborating with and 
empowering passionate, gifted, and called individuals. The Wisdom of Teams is an 
essential text for the reader to learn about creating high performing teams. 
Patrick Lencioni’s The Five Dysfunctions of a Team® provides practical steps for 
groups to transition toward high performance. CCL’s work in helping 
organizations develop effective teams and the books Do You Really Need a Team? 
in addition to How to Form a Team, provide in-depth research guides to team 
development.© The researcher provided his own unpublished guide to team 
building, Developing a Ministry Team, to all participants during the experiential 


learning seminar.® 


63 J. Katzenback and D. Smith, The Wisdom of Teams (Cambridge: Harvard Business School 
Press, 1992). 


6 Patrick Lencioni, The Five Dysfunctions of a Team (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 2002). 


65 Michael E. Kossler and Kim Kanaga, Do You Really Need a Team? (Greensboro: CCL 
Press, 2001); See also by the same author, How to Form a Team: Five Keys to High Performance 
(Greensboro, CCL Press, 2001). 


66 Appendix N. 
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Coaching 


Equipping leaders seek to encourage and coach individuals along their 
journey of purpose and discovery. T. Anderson, in Transforming Leadership 
outlines a skill-based learning approach based on five skill areas: self- 
management, interpersonal communication, problem management, consultative 
skills, and role- and style-shifting skills.*” This book helps individuals develop 
these skills and then provides coaching for others. In The Practical Coach, P. 
Caproni provides a tool individuals can utilize to effectively design a self- 
directed plan to enhance life effectiveness. D, L. Dotlich and P. C. Cairo in their 
book Action Coaching, define a coaching process supporting the growth of an 
individual and the successful performance of the organization. The researchers 
suggest that coaches should focus on an individual’s self-awareness, 
performance improvement, performance breakthrough, and transformation. The 
International Coach Federation is the largest worldwide network of personal and 


business coaches, along with coaching organizations, and provides opportunities 


67 T. Anderson, Transforming Leadership: Equipping Yourself and Coaching Others to Build the 
Leadership Organization, 2nd ed. (Boca Raton, FL: St. Lucie Press, 1998). 


68 P. Caproni, The Practical Coach: Management Skills for Everyday Life (Upper Saddle River, 
NJ: Prentice Hall, 2000). 


69D. L. Dotlich and P. C. Cairo, Action Coaching: How to Leverage Individual Performance for 
Company Success (San Francisco: Jossey-Bass, 1999). 
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for individuals to engage the services of a coach.”? The Coaches Training Institute 
(CTI) and the Co-Active Coaching learning model, trains thousands of leaders. 
CTI is the first coaching organization that received accreditation by ICF for their 
courses.”! The five core curriculum classes CTI offers are fundamentals, 
fulfillment, balance, process, and “in the bones.” In addition, CoachInc.com, and 
the training division CoachU, offers comprehensive coach training programs and 


certification for coaches worldwide.”2 
Uniqueness of this Doctoral Project 


The relationship of equipping ministry and the life of the church is the 
subject of a number of Ph.D. and D.Min. dissertations. The researcher conducted 
a thorough study of ATLA” online dissertation abstracts and the Theological 
Research Exchange Network,” and did not find a thesis designed specifically to 


accomplish the intent of this project. 


70 See ICE, http:/ / www.coachfederation.org/ICF/. This Internet website was accessible 
on July 16, 2006 at 9:40AM. 


71 See CTI, http:/ /www.thecoaches.com/. This Internet website was accessible on July 16, 
2006 at 9:45AM. 


72 See CoachInc.com, http:/ /www.coachinc.com/coachinc/. This Internet website was 
accessible on July 16, 2006 at 9:45AM. 


73 See American Theological Library Association, 
http:/ /rim.atla.com/star/rimonline_login.htm. This Internet website was accessible on July 16, 
2006 at 9:46AM. 


74 See Theological Research Exchange Network, http:/ / www.tren.com/. This Internet 
website was accessible on July 16, 2006 at 9:47AM. 
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In 2005 Robert Muthiah, in completing requirements for his Ph.D. from 


Fuller Theological Seminary, School of Theology, submitted a dissertation 
entitled “A practical theology of the royal priesthood: Trinitarian ecclesiology, 
institutions of post-modernity and congregational practices in dialogue.” 

Kevin E. Ruffcorn submitted his dissertation for a D.Min. from Asbury 
Theological Seminary in 2004 entitled “Recovering the priesthood of all believers: 
A study of the discovery and deployment of spiritual gifts for service and their 
effect on the individual’s assurance of God’s grace and awareness of neighbors 
need.” 

Angus Kerr submitted his D.Min. dissertation entitled “The mobilization 
of lay ministry in a local setting: A congregation’s experience” in 2004 at 
Princeton Theological Seminary. 

In 2005, Dallas Calhoun Bivins III submitted his Ed.D. dissertation to 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary entitled “A study of the correlation 
between servant leadership and ministry satisfaction in church leaders in 
Alaska.” 

John H. Dutton, Jr. submitted his D.Min. dissertation entitled “Connecting 
for ministry: Building a gifts-based church in a post-modern world” in 2005 to 
Drew University. 

In 2005, James Francis Ellison completed his D.Min. dissertation at Asbury 
Theological Seminary entitled “Deploying laity into ministry among lay- 


releasing congregations in the North Georgia conference.” 
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In 2005 a D.Min. dissertation by Dwight Jason Friesen entitled “A 


relational hermeneutic toward connective ecclesial leadership” was submitted to 
George Fox University and Evangelical Seminary. 

Won-Ki Ra submitted a Ph.D. dissertation to Fuller Theological Seminary 
in 2004 entitled “Toward theoretical foundations for gift-based lay ministry in the 
Presbyterian Church in Korea.” 

In 2004, Sheila D. Wright submitted an Ed.D. dissertation at George 
Washington University entitled “The social phenomenon of transformational 
leadership among clergy.” 

“Empowering leaders for a lifetime: A twelve-week equipping adventure 
with small group coaches and leaders from the family ministries department of 
mariners church, Irvine, California“ was the title of Scott W. Benson’s D.Min. 
thesis from Trinity Evangelical Divinity School in 2000. 

In 2006, “Equipping and empowering congregational leaders to embrace a 
missional church vision“ was the title of Dwayne L. Brown’s D.Min. dissertation 
from Austin Presbyterian Seminary. 

“Equipping deacons for servant leadership in the local church“ was the 
title of D. Wayne Shuffield’s D.Min. dissertation in 1990 from Southwestern 
Baptist Theological Seminary. 

“Equipping the deacons to be servant-ministers f Enon Baptist Church, 
Rome, Georgia“ was the title of William A. Landers D.Min. thesis in 1991 from 


New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. 
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“Equipping the part-time staff of Holloway Baptist Church, Deville, 


Louisiana to accomplish team-base ministry“ was the D.Min. thesis of Jack D. 
West in 2002 from New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. 

“Leadership development network: strategic equipping of leaders for local 
church ministry“ was the D.Min. dissertation from Western Conservative Baptist 
Seminary by Dale R. James in 1999. 

Eugene W. Nicols submitted “The role of today’s pastors in equipping 
tomorrow’s pastors” to Temple Baptist Seminary as his D.Min. thesis in 2001. 

“Developing a biblical leadership model based on the ministry gifts of 
Ephesians 4:11” was the D.Min. dissertation in 1992 by Samuel W. Matthews 
submitted to Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary. 

The following D. Min. dissertations most closely align with the 
researchers work. 

Stanley D. Lewis, in “Implementing a ministerial equipping program at 
Olive Baptist Church In Pensacola, Florida,” submitted his thesis in 2005 to New 
Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. The project implemented an equipping 
program with a small group of individuals who had committed to full-time 
Christian service, but had to begin their formal training. 

Frank W. Shope, Jr. submitted his D. Min. dissertation to Golden Gate 
Theological Seminary in 2002 entitled “Equipping church staff from Central 
Baptist association to implement situational leadership concepts within the local 


church.” The project implemented Situational Leadership concepts with pastors. 
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Thomas R. Lee submitted “Equipping young pastors who serve in 
traditional congregations with transformational leadership skills” to New 
Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary in 2002 for his D. Min. This project 
equipped pastors who serve in traditional congregations with transformational 
leadership skills: visioning the potential impact of the Great Commission in their 
ministry setting; inspiriting commitment to the vision; stimulating the intellect to 
discover and resolve barriers to the vision; and coaching for the implementation 
of the vision. 

“Toward a new model of priesthood” by James W. Sutton, submitted in 
1993 to McCormick Theological Seminary for his D. Min. His premise is all 
individuals have gifts to do ministry, yet one-dimensional clericalism 
discourages the priesthood of all believers. His work encouraged a multifaceted 
approach to ministry through teaching, preaching, and action. 

“Equipping a leadership team to provide administrative ministry at 
Northshore Church of Slidell, Louisiana” was Larry T. McEwen’s D. Min thesis 
submitted in 2003 to New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary. The purpose of 
this project was to equip the staff to provide administrative ministry utilizing a 
team leadership approach. The training included sessions covering the subjects 
of team leadership, servant leadership, personal leadership, team 


communication, team conflict, team spirituality, and team purpose/ function. 


oo 
“Equipping the laity for discipling in holistic growth [Eph 4:11-16]” by 


Marvin J. Strom was submitted to Northern Baptist Theological Seminary for his 
D. Min. in 1988. The purpose of this project was to devise a strategy to train the 
local congregation in holistic growth, maturity, koinonia, service, and 
evangelism. The thesis states that training a core of disciplers could lead to a 
renewed laity who would train others in discipleship. The strategy consisted of 
devising a discipleship model based on Ephesians 4:11-16 and training 


participants in theology, church growth, leadership skills, and group dynamics. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter focuses on the theoretical foundations of the doctoral 
research project. It includes peer group and project discussions and develops the 
theoretical pillars supporting the researcher’s description of the equipping 
leader. There are many theoretical references to the universal priesthood of all 
believers and the role and function of leaders in the church. In linking these 
themes to this research, the researcher explores each theme and cites various 
biblical passages. This chapter provides an in-depth examination of the historical 
journey of the equipping church, and explains the path the church has taken as in 
developing into its present form. Finally, the researcher considers the theology of 


equipping leadership and critical elements. 


Peer Group Focus 


The Doctor of Ministry peer group, Transformational Leadership: New 
Paradigms for the 21st Century Church, were interested in transforming their 


understanding of leadership in the church, community, and world. Additionally, 
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they were interested in understanding leadership that transforms them as individuals 
and Christian leaders. The focus of this peer group led members to articulate their 
theology of personal and congregational transformation, as they researched 


specific areas of change related to becoming equipping leaders. 
The Researcher’s Project Focus 


The researcher’s project focused on the need of an equipping leader to 
first experience growth in his/her personal leadership methodology. Secondly, 
the leader can facilitate a change of heart in people, as they are equipped for 
inner transformation. Finally, this transformative experience leads to a church- 
wide change, as the people of God articulate their own biblical call and seek to 


function as a healthy body of Christ. 
Biblical Foundations 


The universal priesthood of believers and the role and function of leaders 
in the church summarize the two critical concepts that support this dissertation. 
The biblical foundations section of this work focuses on these two concepts and 


frames biblical support for this dissertation. 
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The Universal Priesthood of All Believers 


While the specific use of the phrase “priesthood of all believers” is absent 
from the biblical witness, the theology of the concept is clearly explained 
throughout the Old and New Testaments. 

Exodus 19:4-6a depicts God speaking through Moses to the nation of 
Israel at Mount Sinai: “now if you obey me and fully keep my covenant... you 
will be my treasured possession . . . “and “. . . you will be for me a kingdom of priests 
and a holy nation . ..”! The phrase “So now if” represents Yahweh providing 
Israel a choice of obeying him and committing to the covenant or disobeying. A 
comparison is found in Joshua 24:15“... but if. . . then choose for yourselves 
this day,” also represented by “if.” Israel now has a choice. If they agree to the 
covenant, then God will fulfill his commitment. Exodus provides the description 
of God’s commitment and how the people respond to the covenant using three 


interrelated images: “special treasure,” “kingdom of priests,” and “holy nation.”2 


1 Isaiah 61:6a echoes the Exodus passage with “And you will be called priests of the Lord, 
you will be named ministers of our God . ..” These passages clearly describe the entire nation of 
Israel as a collective nation of “priests.” 


2John I. Durham, Word Biblical Commentary, Vol. 3, Exodus (Dallas, TX: Word Book 
Publishers, 1987), 365. 
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The covenant of Yahweh represents a commitment to the people. The 
commitment of the people to the covenant signifies their faithfulness as “royal 
priests” who represent to the world the presence of Yahweh. In this 
representation, they are a “holy nation” ruled not by politics but priesthood, a set 
apart people, a serving nation displaying to the world how people in covenant 
with Yahweh changes an entire nation. 

According to John Durham, this passage represents a “poetic summary of 
covenant theology,” and based on the formulation of the language of the account, 
it suggests this message was “composed for repeated use at covenant renewal 
ceremonies.” The intention of the account is to help the nation repeat and 
remember the covenant they make with Yahweh. 

Herschel Hobbs also states a similar conclusion, “The key words in 
Exodus 19:5 are ‘if and ‘then’ because this indicates the covenant or agreement 
was conditional . . . the people of Israel agreed to the covenant . . . But history 
records that Israel never fulfilled the condition of the covenant.” 

When Moses presents these words to the people they, “all answered as 
one: ‘Everything that the Lord has spoken we will do’ “(Ex. 19:8). They accept 


their call and Moses gives their response to God (Ex. 19:9-11). However, “when 


3 Ibid., 365-66. 
4 Tbid., 364. 


5 Herschel H. Hobbs, You Are Chosen: The Priesthood of All Believers (San Francisco: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1990), 6. 
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all the people witnessed (realized, took in)° the thunder and lightning, the sound 


of the trumpet, and the mountain smoking, they were afraid and trembled and 
stood at a distance, and said to Moses, ‘You speak to us, and we will listen; but 
do not let God speak to us, or we will die’ “ (Ex. 20:18-19). The word “You speak” 
is the emphatic response of the people and seems to be conditional on the 
following, “we promise we'll hear.”7 When the people continue, “but don’t let 
God keep speaking with us, lest we die,” one concludes that they realize the 
magnitude of the one in whom they are establishing covenant, and this frightens 
and confounds them. 

Exodus describes Aaron and his sons as the first order of the priests who 
minister before God. The sacerdotal system of the Old Testament maintains one 
important characteristic: priests represent the entire nation to God. The 
consecration of the tribe of Levi is by God and not because of any personal 
sanctity or privilege. They are to act on behalf of the entire people of Israel. 
Additionally, the whole nation of Israel places their hands on the Levites, 


affirming them as priests. 


6 Durham, Word Biblical Commentary, 414. According to Durham, these two words 
summarize the peoples experience from Ex. 19:16-20:19. They first experience God’s presence and 
then take it in as they formulate their response and represents a continuation of the narrative as 
the people respond to what they “saw, witnessed.” 


7 Ibid. 


8 Exod. 28:1-4 
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The book of Leviticus discusses the roles, responsibilities, functions, and 
orders of the priesthood, who become the representatives to the people for God. 
Two significant structures eventually emerge within the priesthood: hierarchy 
and heredity.? According to Walter Shurden, “Over a period of time the 
priesthood developed an elaborate bureaucracy. Gradations appeared within the 
priesthood itself. Sanctity was graded. The people at large were at the bottom of 
the scale. Next the Levites came, then the priests. At the top was the high priest. 
These three groups formed a spiritual elite. ...”10 

Shurden further suggests, “The priesthood was also hereditary. Ancestry 
and sex determined who would be priests... This restriction was doubtless 
partially due to the special knowledge required, and easily passed on within a 
family. But this restriction also led to in-competency and the occupation of the 
priesthood by those uncommitted to their lofty role.”™ 

The people are ordained as a priestly nation in Exodus 19; however, they 
fail to fulfill their responsibility to the covenant. As a result, a spiritual elitism 


begins to develop. The Levites take over temple duties, the priests take part in 


9 Walter B. Shurden, The Doctrine of the Priesthood of Believers (Nashville: Convention 
Press, 1987), 31. 


10 Thid., 32. 


11 Ibid. 
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the sacrifices, while the high priest is the only one able to enter into the Holy of 


Holies to make atonement for the people of God. What happened to the nation as 
priests of God? 

1 Peter 2:5, 9 continues the theme Exodus 19 begins when it says 
Christians are “.. . a spiritual house to be a holy priesthood, offering spiritual 
sacrifices acceptable to God through Jesus Christ,” and “a chosen people, a royal 
priesthood, a holy nation, a people (laos) belonging to God, that you may declare 
the praises of him who called you out of darkness into his wonderful light.” 
Ramsey Michaels refers to Peter’s use of “royal priesthood” or “kingdom of 
priests” as a direct correlation to Exodus 19:6 [LXX] “a kingdom of priests,” and 
effectively connects the believing community of Gentiles to the designation of the 
nation of Israel.!2 This passage identifies the “royal priesthood” as the laos or 
whole people of God, and includes both clergy and laity, Jew and Gentile. The 
epistle, written primarily to Gentiles rather than Jews, clearly shows that Peter 
“expects them to realize their priestly calling in day-by-day engagement with the 
world.”15 

The phrase “spiritual house” is connected by the expression that follows, 
“spiritual sacrifices.” The verse describes these “spiritual sacrifices.” In order to 


offer these sacrifices, and in keeping with tradition, the readers of the epistle 


12]. Ramsey Michaels, Word Biblical Commentary, Vol. 49, 1 Peter (Dallas, TX: Word Books 
Publishers, 1987), 173-74. 


13 Thid., 163-66. 
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must be a “spiritual house.” Peter is suggesting that an identity in Jesus Christ is 
essential to offering Christian worship. “To offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable 
to God through Jesus Christ,” is traditionally the work of the priesthood. Peter 
effectively bridges the phrase “spiritual sacrifices” by drawing to a focus the two 
preceding expressions, “spiritual house,” and “holy priesthood.” Therefore, the 
priesthood to which Peter refers represents both the priestly activities or 
“spiritual sacrifices” and the “spiritual house” or people of God.14 

The collective identity of the epistles’ audience is summarized by the use 
of the phrase, “a spiritual house,” a term that cannot be viewed in isolation from 
the prepositional phrase defining the house’s function, “for holy priesthood”15 
Peter is defining the Gentile believers as spiritual priests. Peter draws on four 
metaphoric expressions in verse nine, “originally used as designations of Israel as 
the people of God.”!6 In his writing to the Gentile community, he is specifically 
addressing the collective Christian community of believing Jews and Gentiles. 
This notion that the believing community of which (and to which) Peter writes 


belongs uniquely to God and expresses a race chosen of God, a nation holy as 


14 Thid., 166. 
15 Thid., 164-65. 


16 Tbid., 173. According to Michaels, “All four of these titles of honor (or five, depending 
on how they are counted) appear to be adaptations of titles from either Ex. 19:6 or Isa. 43:20-21, 
and were therefore originally designations of Israel as the people of God (cf. the specific phrase, 
“people of God,” in v 10). With the use of these titles, Peter makes explicit his basis for 
consistently addressing his Gentile Christian readers as if they were Jews. “A chosen race.” The 
first and the last of the titles come from Isa. 43:20-21, the second and third from Ex. 19:6 echoes 
the LXX of Isa 43:20. 
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God is holy and a priesthood belonging to God the King, which includes Jews 


and Gentiles alike.!” In essence, Peter effectively calls the believers priests, 
regardless of their race, who are able to offer spiritual sacrifices to God. 

Based on the following two biblical accounts, the researcher provides the 
following personal theology of priesthood. God and the created, within the 
confines of the garden, experienced unhindered communion — vis-a-vis. God did 
not require a mediator to communicate with the created. This was God’s plan 
from the beginning, and it was good. Because of the fall of humanity, sin entered 
into the human story. The created was no longer able to commune with God vis- 
a-vis because a divide separated God from the created. Therefore, God 
implemented his plan of redemption. 

A part of Gods’ redeeming plan involved the role of “priest,” a person 
who offered sacrifices on behalf of others. The title “priest” first appeared in Gen. 
14:18 and described the position of Melchizedek, as “priest of God, most High.” 
In addition, the “priestly” role described the head of each family, as in the cases 
of Noah (Gen. 8:18-21), Abraham (Gen. 12:7-8), Isaac (Gen. 26:25), and even Job 
(Job 1:5). The “priestly” role provided a typology of atonement and 
substitutionary sacrifice, pointing to the person of Jesus who later fulfilled this. 

Because of the breach in communion that sin created, a divide now existed 


between God and the people. Exodus 19:10-12, 20-24 provides an example of this 


17 Tbid., 173. 
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divide. God descended upon Sinai and the people could not approach or touch 
the mountain. In verse 21 we read “... warn the people so they do not force their 
way through to see the Lord and many of them perish.” Because of sin, the 
children of Israel could not approach or commune with God vis-a-vis. In verse 
22, “Even the priests, who approach the Lord, must consecrate themselves . . . ” 
However, in verse 24 God allowed Moses and Aaron to go up on the mountain. 

In this account, one learns God required a positional role to stand as 
mediator between God and the people. Moses and Aaron temporarily fulfilled 
this role. This represented the beginnings of the priesthood, and later the role of 
high priest. These roles emerged to fill the necessary position of mediator 
between God and the people. 

Ex. 19 provides the account of God ordaining the entire nation of Israel. 
God collectively ordains them as a “priestly kingdom” to represent God to all 
other nations. In essence, the entire nation is ordained to serve as the mediator 
between God and the rest of the nations. This parallels the “priestly” position of 
mediator between God and the people. This ordination of the entire nation 
describes both their national or collective identity and their missional 
responsibility. 

The people, as a collective nation, were not ordained, per se, into a 
“positional” role that “priests” fulfilled. Rather, the people were ordained into a 
“missional” role that the entire nation fulfilled. Additionally, the people did not 


take their collective identity and bestow it onto the priests, because God reserved 
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this identity for the collective nation. However, the people did not completely 


fulfill the covenant with God, which represented their national mission. In 
essence, they broke covenant and relinquished their missional responsibility. 

God did not respond to the people in the same way God did when the 
nation desired a monarchy. A monarchy was not a part of God’s redemptive 
plan. God ultimately allowed a monarchy because the people would not cease 
from desiring a King. This is not what happened with priesthood. The ordination 
and call of priests was a necessary positional role that functioned as mediator 
(high priest) between God and the people. In addition, the missional identity 
(priestly nation) of the children of Israel was a necessary role to represent God to 
the unbelieving world. These two roles — priest and priestly nation— were a part 
of Gods redeeming plan. 

The death of Jesus provided a sacrifice that for the last time made 
atonement for the sins of the people. Jesus became the substitution for the “high 
priest” and effectively filled the necessary “positional role” with his personage. 
The sacrifice of Jesus acceptably restored the “positional role,” which human 
high priests insufficiently filled temporarily as a solution for mediation. Through 
restoration, the role became what God intended it to be from the beginning, a 
vis-a-vis relationship between God and the people. Jesus filled this “personal 
role” (Hebrews 7), becoming the chief mediator between God and man, 


reestablishing this vis-a-vis relationship. 
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1 Peter 2:5-10 declares believers in Jesus Christ a “holy priesthood.” This 


declaration echoes Ex. 19, but instead of providing a collective identity to a 
nation of people, all believers, regardless of nationality, race, gender, or status 
are given the identity of a “holy people” and “royal priesthood.” God now gives 
the entire believing community the collective identity of “priestly nation.” This 
identity and mission of the “priestly nation” becomes the God ordained role and 
responsibility of this universal priesthood. 

The positional role of high priest and priest was a part of Gods redeeming 
plan. His desire was for His people to commune vis-a-vis with Him. They, 
however, could not do so without a mediator. The positional role of high priest 
filled this need for mediation. This mediation, however, was insufficient, and 
could never provide complete atonement. Jesus, through his personhood, met all 
the requirements of the positional role of mediator. As a result, the role became 
about Jesus. Christ provided the ultimate sacrifice, finally, and became the 
perfect substitution. He became the bridge that covered the sin divide separating 
people from God. 

The missional role of priestly nation was part of God’s eternal plan to 
represent to the world what covenant and commitment to God looked like for an 
entire nation. Through the sacrifice of Jesus, all believers were accepted and now 
called to function in this missional role as a priestly nation to the world. The 
early church developed functions within the confines of this missional role, to 


equip and build up the body of Christ. In the simplest since, leaders functioned 
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as shepherds and servants within the body. God never gave these functions a 
positional identity. Jesus completely filled this role. Rather, God gave these 
functions the responsibility to equip people for service within the missional 
community. 

Carl Ketcherside suggests “Every priest of God is one of his laity; every 
member of God’s laity is a priest. Every child of God is His [sic] inheritance, all of 
God’s children constitute His [sic] clergy, but since they also constitute His [sic] 
laity, there can be no distinction in clergy and laity in God’s church.”!8 The 
Apostle Peter does not suggest that various roles in the church do not exist. 
Rather, there are no spiritual or religious distinctions between the clergy and 
laity. Ketcherside writes, “God’s laity is not those to whom messages of God are 
brought; but they are themselves the bringers of a message. The laity is not those 
who listen to a clergy declare the wonderful works of God, but they are the 
clergy who do the declaring!”!9 

Peter describes Christians as priests whose function is “to offer spiritual 
sacrifices.” These spiritual sacrifices are not sacerdotal in nature, but offered in 
gratitude to God for the redemptive gift of Christ. As a result, Romans 12:1 calls 


Christians to “present your bodies as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable to 


18 W. Carl Ketcherside, The Royal Priesthood (Saint Louis, MO: Mission Messenger, 1956), 
96; See also William Robinson, Completing the Reformation: The Doctrine of the Priesthood of all 
Believers (Lexington, KY: The College of the Bible, 1955); J. B. Lightfoot, St. Paul’s Epistles to the 
Philippians (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1981). 


19 Ketcherside, Royal Priesthood, 97. 
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God.” The New Testament priesthood is again seen in Hebrews 13:15: “Through 


him then let us continually offer up a sacrifice of praise to God, that is, the fruit 
of our lips that acknowledge his name.” Lightfoot declares that “all Christians are 
priests alike,” and points to the ministry offices in 1 Corinthians 12 and 
Ephesians 4 when he writes “there is an entire silence about priestly functions: 
for the most exalted office in the Church, the highest gift of the Spirit, conveyed 
no sacerdotal right which was not enjoyed by the humblest member of the 
Christian community.”2! 

Additionally, Revelation 1 repeats the theme of Exodus 19 and 1 Peter 2 
when it says God “made us a Kingdom, Priests for his Father, forever . . . °2 The 
book of Hebrews echoes Revelation in fulfilling the Levitical and Aaronic 
priesthood through the explanation of the sacrifice of Jesus. One reads there is no 
need to continue offering up literal sacrifices, because Jesus establishes a new 
covenant (Heb. 9:15-22) when he offers himself (Heb. 7:27) as the perfect sacrifice 
(Heb. 7:27). Through his death he takes away sins (Heb. 9:28), makes perfect 


(Heb. 10:14), eternally redeems (Heb. 9:12), opens a new way to the throne of 


»” Lightfoot, Philippians, 181. 
21 Tbid. 


22 Rev. 1:5b-6 
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grace, and sits down at the right hand of God (Heb. 10:12). He now invites every 


believer (Heb. 9:14) to enter the most holy place by the blood of Jesus (Heb. 
10:19) to continually offer spiritual sacrifices (Heb. 13:15, 16) as priests in Christ. 
This biblical doctrine of the priesthood of all believers is found throughout 
the Scriptures (Ex. 19:6; Hos. 14:2; Ps. 50:23; Ps. 51:17-19; Ps. 141:2; 1 Pet. 2:5-9; 
Heb. 13:10-16; Rev.1:5-6; 5:10). For the Christian church, all believers, not just a 
select group of seminary-trained professionals or those employed by the church, 
are ordained into the priesthood. Priesthood includes both clergy and laity. 
Together this group represents the Iaos. All Christians who claim their rightful 
inheritance in Christ are responsible to minister, privileged to serve, and honored 


to lead. 
The Role and Function of Leaders 


The Old and New Testament clearly expressed the role of leaders in the 
church. While Ephesians 4 provides a specific description of the leader’s role in 
the church, the Old Testament account of Exodus 18 provides a practical model 
of spiritual leadership. 

Exodus 18:13-27 describes the account of Moses as he receives instructions 
from his Father-in-law, Jethro. Verse 13 says, “The next day Moses took his seat 
to serve as judge for the people, and they stood around him from morning till 
evening. When his father-in-law saw all that Moses was doing for the people, he 


said, ‘What is this you are doing for the people? Why do you alone sit as judge, 


fo 


while all these people stand around you from morning till evening?’” In verse 17 
Moses’ father-in-law replied, “What you are doing is not good. You and these 
people who come to you will only wear yourselves out. The work is too heavy 
for you; you cannot handle it alone.” 

Having seen Moses serving the people and the people pressing against 
him with their needs throughout the entire day, Jethro asks Moses to explain 
why he is performing this important task all alone. Moses replies “because the 
people come to me to seek God’s will” (v. 15). According to Durham, “God is the 
origin of the requirements and instructions, so God must give the explanatory 
application of them, and Moses is the medium of access by whom the people 
may approach God with problems of this kind.” Moses must make “the 
requirements of God and his instructions . . . understandable” to the people. 
Therefore, they must consult God because he is the authority of each explanation. 
Until this point, no one but Moses has had the privilege of such consultation.” 

Jethro practically explains to Moses that what he is doing is “not good” (v. 
17) and he is wearing both himself and the people out. Jethro tells Moses “.. . 
The work is too heavy for you; you cannot handle it alone.” (v. 18) He advises 
Moses regarding the predicament before him. Durham states the first part of 
Jethro’s advice to Moses is that he “remain the representative of the people to 


God: the requirements and instructions are God’s, as are the people who are in 


23 Durham, Word Biblical Commentary, 352. 
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covenant with him. It is only fitting that the problems of God’s people. . . should 


be brought to God —and brought by Moses whom God has called to be Israel’s 
leader . . . Moses is then to make God’s expectations clear to the people of Israel, 
and help them to understand the application of these eepesatons to their daily 
living . .. and conduct.”4 

The second part of the advice Jethro provides to Moses is that he is to teach 
(to enlighten, shine, or teach) the people and show (to know, see, recognize, care, 
instruct) them the way (a course of life, mode of action, journey, or manner) to walk 
and conduct themselves. He is to provide (to see, perceive, or envision) trustworthy 
and capable people to serve as judges and place (to appoint, call, charge, or commit) 
them in positions of authority2> among groups of people to judge the small 
matters. They would bear the burden along with Moses, and this would lead to a 
place of peace (welfare or completeness) for the people. 

Although there are obvious similarities to the numerical divisions of 
Jethro in Exodus 18:13-27 and Jehoshaphat’s description of civil judges in 2 
Chronicles 19:5-11, this narrative does not represent a division between civil 
power and sacred authority. According to Durham, “There is no division of civil 


from sacred, or profane from holy” in this account. “All laws were the gift of 


24 Thid. 


25 The researcher distinguishes the word authority from the word power, in regards to the 
usage among leaders in the church. In this dissertation, power is seen as control, dominance, and 
force, while authority is seen as direction, respect, and spiritual leadership. 
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deity, and obedience of them, finally, amounted to obedience of God. The 
requirements and instructions Moses’ chosen helpers are to promulgate are thus 
no more secular and no less divinely drawn and monitored than are those Moses 
himself promulgates. Their authority, equally, is God, as is their requirement and 
their interpretation, whether they are applied by Moses or by the leaders.”6 

As a result, this account represents the first description of equipping 
leadership in action. In this narrative, Jethro advices Moses on behalf of God, (v 
19) “listen now to my voice, I will give you counsel, and God will be with you.” 
One sees God speaking through Jethro, calling Moses to teach, care, and instruct 
the people. In doing so, God calls Moses to look at, not what is on the outside, 
but rather to what is inside the people, and call them to a high commitment of 
service. In turn, the people will lead and carry the burden along with Moses. The 
result is the entire people of Israel will be complete, healthy, and in peace. 

The Exodus 18 account provides a clear description of equipping 
leadership in action that remains applicable to contemporary ecclesiastical 
leaders. God continues to call leaders in the church to teach, care, and instruct 
His people. In fulfilling their role, leaders must focus on the internal gifts of 
people, allowing gifts to shape and direct an individual’s ministry service. As 


people accept this call to serve, the burden of ministry is divided and shared 


26 Thid., 353. 
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throughout the body of Christ. As a result, the entire people of God, leaders and 


laity alike, achieve a level of health, peace, and wholeness. 

In addition to the Exodus 18 passage, the New Testament call of the 
biblical leader is found in Ephesians 4:11-12. This passage provides a similar call 
of leaders to equip and develop God’s people, releasing them into the work of 
the ministry. The passage says “It was he who gave some to be apostles, some to 
be prophets, some to be evangelists, and some to be pastors and teachers, to 
prepare God’s people for works of service, so that the body of Christ may be 
built up.” 

According to Andrew Lincoln, the entire passage (vv. 7-16) is “a distinct 
train of thought marked by ‘to each one of us, however’” that establishes 
diversity of gifts through the introduction of grace given to each person in the 
body of Christ. This diversity brings about unity in the body, as the gifts of 
apostles, prophets, evangelists, pastors, and teachers “build up the whole body, 
to enable it to attain maturity and unity.”2” The passage indicates Christ gives 
both grace (vv. 7-8) and people (v. 11) to the church. In Romans 12 and 1 
Corinthians 12 one finds the gifts given by Christ in the form of ministries or 
functions. However, 1 Corinthians 12:28 references both ministries and ministers. 


Lincoln says, “In contrast to both passages, here in Eph 4 the focus is narrowed to 


27 Andrew T. Lincoln, Word Biblical Commentary, Vol. 42, Ephesians (Dallas, TX: Word 
Book Publishers, 1990), 318-30. 
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particular ministers of the word.”?8 It is also clear of the one who gives—”he” is 
the same “he” used in v. 10. The sense is that God gives Christ to the church and 
Christ in turn gives the ministry gifts (of graces and leaders) to the church. 

Roles repeated in 1 Corinthians 12:28 are apostles, prophets, and teachers, 
with the two exceptions “evangelists” and “pastors.” According to Lincoln, in the 
post-apostolic period evangelists carry out the activities of the apostles and 
pastors exercise leadership roles previously held by the prophets. Evangelists 
were involved in proclaiming the gospel and “are to be seen as those engaged in 
mission and the founding of churches and, therefore, as having responsibilities 
beyond the local congregation. A further reason for their mention here could be 
that the churches in Asia Minor that are being addressed were not founded 
directly by Paul but by just such people, co-workers, and followers of Paul who 
continued his type of missionary activity.”2? 

Ephesians 4:11 does not suggest offices or functions, but rather people 
given as gifts of Christ to the church. Ephesians 4 does not imply ordination of 
offices. However, “evangelists, pastors, and teachers were so called because they 


regularly exercised their ministries. Such ministries would have required 


8 Ibid., 337. 


29 Thid., 338. 
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acceptance and recognition by their churches. Even in Paul’s time the exercise of 
charismata required evaluation and recognition on the part of the congregation, 
and certain congregations recognized clearly defined leaders.”2° 

What is obvious, though, is the clear role of these people-gifts Christ gives 
to the church. Paul describes their purpose in verse 12: “to prepare God’s people 
for works of service, so that the body of Christ may be built up.” The word “for,” 
a preposition of direction suggesting forward to or toward a destination, begins 
verse 12. The use of this preposition intensifies the next word “preparing,” 
(katartismon), a word found only in Ephesians 4:12,51 and defined as perfecting, 
equipping, completely furnishing, or putting right. In addition, according to 
Skevington Wood, the word katartismon, in classical Greek understanding, 
applies to the setting of a broken bone so it would ultimately mend and heal 
correctly.°? This understanding of katartismon finds application in the ministry of 
the contemporary equipping leader as he/she mends the brokenness of people, 
providing an environment of healing, while effectively preparing individuals for 


worthwhile service within the body. 


30 Thid., 341. 


31 James Strong, The New Strong’s Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible (Nashville: Thomas 
Nelson, 1990); Gerhard Kittel and Gerhard Friedrich, Eds., Theological Dictionary of the New 
Testament, trans. Geoffrey W. Bromiley (Grand Rapids, MI: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1985); Walter Bauer, A Greek — English Lexicon of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature (Second Edition, University of Chicago Press, 1979); Colin Brown, The New International 
Dictionary of New Testament Theology (Grand Rapids: Zondervan, 1986), 349-51. 


32 A. Skevington Wood, “Ephesians,” Ed. Frank E. Gaebelein, Expositors Bible Commentary 
of the New Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1982), 45. 
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A portion of God’s perfecting work in the life of believers, as seen through 


these passages, is cultivating people for works of service—for the work of the 
ministry. People are not complete, or perfected, until they actively engage in the 
ministry God designs for them. According to Ephesians 4, God’s leaders have the 
great honor and privilege of facilitating this perfecting work in the lives of the 
believers — of equipping them for ministry. William Kelly puts it this way: 


I admit there is such a thing as Christian priesthood: still 
ministry is wholly distinct. All Christians, without 
exception, men, women, and children, are priests; for the 
priest is one who has a divine call and qualification, which 
gives him access to the presence of God. Priesthood, ina 
word, gives the title of the soul to draw near to God. This is 
always its distinguishing character. On the other hand, 
ministry in the word is a varied service; but it is only by 
particular members of the body that Christ thus acts for the 
good of all. Hence, while priesthood is universal, and no 
person can be a Christian without being a priest, it is only a 
few among the many who are what Scripture calls ministers 
of the word or public servants of Christ. I am not speaking 
of the vague sense in which all ought to be serving Christ 
every day of their lives; but the question now is of proper 
ministry in the word; and it is plain that all have not the 
power to preach the word of God profitably for the souls of 
others.°3 


God has given the body of Christ leaders, calling men and women to 
fulfill the role of ministry of the word and sacrament in the church. However, the 


full embodiment of this biblical call and role requires the Christian leader to 


33 William Kelley, Notes on the New Testament. See Bible Centre, 
http:/ / www.biblecentre.net/. This Internet website was accessible on December 11, 2006 at 
9:30AM. 
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embrace the concept where katartizo expresses the repairing of fishing nets,*4 the 
restoration of people, the training and preparing of people,*¢ and the unity of 
the body.*” Based on these accounts, the role of the equipping leader is to 
function as an instrument of God to repair, restore, unify, train, perfect, and 
equip people for effective service to the God. 

Various translations differ in the punctuation of Eph. 4:12. However, in 
the Greek text, the passage reads “tIpO0g tOv KatapticHOv tov Gyiav sic Epyov 
diaxoviag cig oikoSounv tov odpatos tov xypiotov,” while the Latin Vulgate 
translates the passage “ad consummationem sanctorum in opus ministerii in 
aedificationem corporis Christi.”5® All punctuation in the English text are editorial 
addition.*? Decisions about the punctuation of this passage may possibly reflect 
theological assumptions not inherent in the original intent. | 

As shown in figure seven, various translations provide differing 
punctuation in this passage. Older translations, like the KJV, ASV, Douay- 


Rheims, and Geneva Bible, place the comma between the first and second 


34 See Katartizo in Mat. 4:21 and Mark 1:19. 

35 See Katartisis in 2 Cor. 13:9; Katartizo in Gal. 6:1 and 1 Pet. 5:10. 
36 See Katartizo in Luke 6:40, Heb. 10:5, and 13:21. 

57 See Katartizo in 1 Cor. 1:10 and Heb. 11:3. 


38 See Latin Vulgate, http://www.latinvulgate.com/. This Internet website was accessible 
on December 10, 2006 at 10:50PM. 


39 B. F. Westcott and Fenton J. A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek (Cambridge 
and London: The University Press and MacMillan and Company, 1881). 
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preposition phrases. The ASV does however, reflect the writer’s transitional 
usage of the prepositions mpdc and sic between phrases.*° While more 
contemporary translations like the NASB, NRSV, and NIV versions omit an 


additional comma between the first and second phrases. 
Ephesians 4:12 


KJV: “for the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ,” 


ASV: “for the perfecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, unto 
the building up of the body of Christ...” 


Douay-Rheims: “For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the 
ministry, for the edifying of the body of Christ:” 


Geneva: “For the perfecting of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ:” 


NRSV: “to equip the saints for the work of ministry, for building up the 
body of Christ,” 


NASB: “for the equipping of the saints for the work of service, to the 
building up of the body of Christ,” 


NIV: “to prepare God’s people for works of service, so that the body of 
Christ may be built up...” 


ea 


Figure 7 - Various Translations of Ephesians 4:12 


40 See Appendix F and G for examples of biblical renditions, translations, and copies of 
original documents of this passage. 
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The researcher argues that the placement of the comma after the first 
prepositional phrase “for the perfecting of the saints,” effectively separates the 
second prepositional phrase “unto the work of the ministry,” and henceforth the 
third “unto to the building up of the body of Christ.” These commas might 
suggest the equipping of God’s people is but one of three duties the gifts given in 
verse eleven are responsible to do. 

Ephesians 4:12 contains three prepositional clauses. In an attempt to 
understand the relationship of these clauses, it is important to discuss the two 
differing interpretations. The researcher will provide a brief summary of the 
nuances of the two significant views. 

First, the view that the second prepositional phrase is not distinct from the 
first, suggests gifts given by Christ are to equip the saints for the ministry. The 
third phrase is the result of the saints doing the work of the ministry. This view 
predicates the usage of the different prepositions 1p0c and sic between the first 
and second phrase as a reason for the three phrases not coordinating.! 

A second view is that no grounds exist to link the first and second phrase, 
but that each of the three prepositional phrases is dependent upon the giving of 
the ministry gifts of people to the church. Lincoln describes it this way: “The 
writer is taking a general view of all the ministers given by Christ and describes 


the activity such ministers were intended to perform in three different ways, 


41 Tbid., 341-42. 
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with the change from mpd to sic in the introductory preposition most likely being 
simply a variation in style.”42 Therefore, ministers are to equip the saints, do the 
work of the ministry — of which equipping the saints is the intent— and build up 
the body of Christ.* 

John Mackay, in his 1948 Croall University Lecture, and subsequent book 
God’s Order, called the punctuation mark in the KJV, the “fatal comma,” because 


it seemed to suggest the work of the ministry belonged to the professional clerics 


® Tbid., 342. 


#3 Lincoln, Word Biblical Commentary, Vol. 42, Ephesians, 318-30. According to Lincoln, “It is 
certainly preferable, therefore, to see the three prepositional phrases here as each dependent on 
the notion of the giving of ministers, and hard to avoid the suspicion that opting for the other 
view is too often motivated by a zeal to avoid clericalism and to support a “democratic” model of 
the Church. There is no reason, however, for making a distinction between the pastors and 
teachers and the other three groups of ministers, and deciding either that the first two 
prepositional phrases relate only to the pastors and teachers, while the third applies to the task of 
all five types of ministers, or that the last two phrases describe the role of all the ministers, while 
the first relates only to the pastors and teachers .. . They are to bring the saints to completion. On 
the term Gyio1, “saints,” set the earlier discussion of 1:1, 15, 18; 2:19; 3:8. The noun Kataptiopdc 
occurs only here in the NT .. . It is the notion of making complete, which can include making 
complete by restoring or training, that best fits the context, where, in the next verse, different 
images for the Church’s completion will be used . . . All believers are to be brought to a state of 
completion, and it is the ministers Christ has given who are the means to this end as they exercise 
their ministries of proclamation, teaching, and leadership. These officers are Christ’s gifts to the 
Church, but again it becomes clear that such a perspective on their role should never lead to self- 
glorification. They have been given to carry out the work of service, and it is service, which 
provides the framework for understanding any ministerial function or office . .. Here in 
Ephesians, the ministers named are seen as engaged in d.oxovia in this more general sense. There 
is precedent in Paul’s writings for an association between specific leaders, not simply all 
believers, and évoxovia ... The primary focus of this service for the ministers of Eph 4:11 has 
already been expressed in the preceding phrase — bringing the saints to completion. . . . The 
reason for the giving of ministers can also be summed up as “for the building up of the body of 
Christ,” a phrase that combines body and building imagery . . . Now this is seen as the goal for 
which the ministers of the word were given to the Church. Although this building up is also the 
task of all the members of the body (v 16), the ministers have a distinctive and particularly 
significant role to play in it. Their transmission and interpretation of the apostolic gospel and 
tradition are what will prove especially constructive for the rest of the body.” 
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rather than to the whole people of God.“4 When the comma is not added, the text 


reads “for (mp0c) the perfecting of the saints into (sic) the work of the ministry, for 
the building up of the body of Christ,” thereby restoring the role of the ministry 
gifts to equip the whole people of God. John MacArthur puts it this way “No 
pastor, or even a large group of pastors, can do everything a church needs to do. 
No matter how gifted, talented, and dedicated a pastor may be, the work done 
where he [sic] ministers will always vastly exceed his [sic] time and abilities. His 
[sic] purpose in God’s plan is not to try to meet all those needs himself [sic] but to 
equip the people given into his [sic] care to meet those needs.””45 

The role of leaders in the church has been clearly determined in the above 
two passages, but what of the role of the people of God? Ephesians 4:11-12 says 
when leaders fulfill their role in preparing or equipping God’s people, then 
God’s people will be able to complete their role of ministry service. The word in 
verse twelve is diakonia, defined by Thayer as “of the ministration or service of 
all’46 or simply “as service or ministry.”4” This word could suggest an official kind 


of ministry service (as in Acts 1:17, 25; 20:24; 21:19; Rom. 11:13; 12:7), but has a 


44 MacKay, God’s Order, 149.; Christensen, Equipping the Saints, 39.; Conant, Every Member 
Evangelism. 


4 John MacArthur, Jr., John MacArthur New Testament Commentaries: Ephesians (Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1986). 


4 John H. Thayer, Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon, revised edition (Grand Rapids, MI: 
Zondervan, 1988). 


47 Strongs, 116. 
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more general sense of service in this passage. Cognates (Matt. 20:28, Mark 10:45, 


John 12:26, Acts 19:22, Phile. 1:13, Col. 1:25, 2 Cor. 6:4, 11:15) used in various 
other passages have the same general sense of ministry service. 

In order to understand the word diakonia, one has to view it in its full 
context. The second clause, “unto the work of ministry” is placed between the 
preceding clause “for the perfecting of the saints” and the third clause “unto the 
building up of the body of Christ.” According to S. D. F. Salmond, the three 
clauses are successive, with “the first looking to the second, the second to the 
third, the third forming the climax and expressing the ultimate object of the 
giving on the part of the ascended Christ.” The body of Christ is dependent upon 
the service or ministry of the saints. This is their primary responsibility as they 
build up the church. 

As a result, this passage (Eph. 4:7-12) conveys the idea, according to 
Salmond, that each person receives the gifts of grace, “and each has his part to do 
towards that up building of the Church which is the great object of Christ’s 
bestowments;” and the leadership gifts given by Christ to the church, “are the 
means provided by Christ whereby all the members shall be made capable of 
performing their several parts in order that at last the whole Church may be built 


up in its completeness as the body of Christ.’”49 


48S. D. F. Salmond, “Ephesians,’ W. Robertson Nicoll, ed., The Expositor’s Greek Testament 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960), 331. 


49 Tbid. 
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This researcher considers it useful to think of the ministry of a Christian 
leader as not completely effective until the leader authentically embodies the 
equipping role of Ephesians 4:12 and naturally prepares and releases God’s 
people. Ministry is not complete if it spent only in teaching, preaching, 
administrating, giving care, administering the sacraments, and recruiting 
volunteers to assist in the leader’s ministry. Continuing with the metaphors of 
mending fishing nets and broken bones, the equipping leader must continually 
ask the questions, “What is in need of repair in my context if I am to own this 
role of equipper of the saints? In order to bring restoration, what must I be 
willing to sacrifice or surrender to do? How can I be an agent of healing and 
mending as we move into an authentic model of equipping? If the people in my 
congregation are not being fully equipped, how is that resulting in brokenness in 


their lives?” 
Historical Foundations 


As Jews begin to convert to Christianity, the early church experiences 
more transition. The first mention of the origins of structured leadership roles in 
the early church occurs in the congregation at Jerusalem, A.D. 44. When Acts 6 
first mentions these descriptions of church roles they appear settled 
organizationally. This is possibly due to the influence of Jewish religious 
customs, where elders ruled every synagogue. As a result, it seems natural for 


the fledgling Christian congregations to embrace this form of government. By 
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following the example of Jewish synagogues, the church begins to institute more 
structured leadership roles. Acts 6 contains an account of two groups of Jews: 
Hebrews and Hellenists. The Hebrew’s primarily make up the company of the 
twelve, while the Hellenists comprise the seven appointed to serve tables and 
stymie the crisis of neglect in daily food distribution.5° 

The book of Acts describes authority vested in the twelve, with more 
administrative tasks given to the seven. Beyond this, Peter and John “seem to 
have been foremost, for Acts gives several indications of this, and they are two of 
the ‘pillars’ to whom Paul refers in Galatians 2:9."51 In addition, James, the 
brother of Jesus, becomes a key leader in this Acts church and later becomes 
leader of the early church in Jerusalem. 

Even though Philip Schaff lived and wrote over one hundred years ago, 
his words provide a clear description of the development of leadership in the 
second century: 

The idea and institution of a special priesthood, distinct 

from the body of the people, with the accompanying notion 

of sacrifice and altar, passed imperceptibly from Jewish and 

heathen reminiscences and analogies into the Christian 

church. The majority of Jewish converts adhered tenaciously 

to the Mosaic institutions and rites, and a considerable part 

never fully attained to the height of spiritual freedom 


proclaimed by Paul, or soon fell away from it...The Levitical 
priesthood, with its three ranks of high— priest, priest, and 


50 Justo Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity: Volume I, The Early Church to the Dawn of the 
Reformation (San Francisco: Harper San Francisco, 1984), 18-19. 


51 [bid., 21. 
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Levite, naturally furnished an analogy for the threefold 


ministry of bishop, priest, and deacon, and came to be 

regarded as typical of it. Still less could the Gentile 

Christians, as a body, at once emancipate themselves from 

their traditional notions of priesthood, altar, and sacrifice, on 

which their former religion was based.°2 
The implications for the early church were staggering as this new body of 
believers adopted the organizational religious structures of the synagogue. 

By the time the Pastoral Epistles are written, sometime around A.D. 62— 
70°, Paul clearly addresses the role of church officials. He greets the overseers 
and deacons in Philippians 1:1, and then describes the qualifications of overseers 
and deacons in 1 Timothy 3:1-16.54 According to Justo Gonzalez, there were three 
roles mentioned in the New Testament: bishop, presbyter, and deacon. These 
three roles do not appear together and their functions are not clearly addressed 
as existing together in a formalized or clear structure. In fact, throughout the 


New Testament it would seem various churches were organized differently and 


titles, like bishop and elder, were used interchangeably.°> 


52 Phillip Schaff, History of the Christian Church, Volume VII. Modern Christianity: The 
German Reformation (New York: Scribners, 1882). 


53 Donald Guthrie, New Testament Introduction (Downers Grove, IL: Intervarsity Press, 
1990), 651. There are expressly four main points as to assigning the date of the writing of the 
Pastoral Epistles. (1) Those that hold the possibility of these epistles occurring in the Acts history 
date them before AD 63, or the conclusion of imprisonment mentioned at the end of Acts. (2) 
Those that hold the date occurred prior to Paul’s death, AD 64-67. (3) Those that hold that dating 
is a matter of conjecture. (4) Finally, those who hold that dating occurred after the death of 
Domitian, thus between AD 100-15. 


“4 Grimes, Rebirth of the Laity, 44. 


55 Thid. 
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Clement of Rome further expresses these official church roles when he 
writes in A.D. 95 in his First Letter that a “layman is bound by the layman’s 
code,”56 and he differentiates between the roles of bishop, whom he sometimes 
refers to as presbyters, and deacons.°” Additionally, he parallels the Christian 
offices within the newly formed church and the Levitical priesthood. He uses the 
expression “layman” as antithetic to high priest, priests, and levites. This parallel 
that Clement presents describes the basic fundamentals and beginnings of 
sacerdotal power.%8 

According to Roger Olsen, the late first to early second century finds 
churches run by an elder or group of elders. Olsen says, “Eventually, very early 
in the church’s history, most churches selected one elder to serve as bishop—a 
kind of ‘super elder’ — to guide and direct the elders under him. Bishops 
gradually gained more and more authority and control as individual 
congregation’s spawned new churches, and in many cases the bishop of the 


mother congregation remained bishop of those it mothered.”>? 


56 Clement of Rome, First Letter: Early Christian Fathers, ed. and trans. Cyril C. Richardson 
(The Library of Christian Classics, Vol. I [Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1953]), 63. 


57 Gonzales, A History of Christian Thought, Volume I, 65. 
58 Shaff, History of the Christian Church, 42. 


59 Roger E. Olson, The Story of Christian Theology: Twenty Centuries of Tradition & Reform 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 1999), 125. 
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Around the middle of the second century, Ignatius echoes this theme and 


suggests a church without the roles Clement proposes — bishop and deacon— 
cannot be a real church. He states that the bishop is the only one that can 
celebrate the Eucharist and authorizes baptisms. Due to heresies running 
rampant, Ignatius is suggesting a type of quality control given the lack of 
education most bishops received.® Ignatius, who considered the clergy to be the 
source of access to God for all people, writes: “Whoever is within the sanctuary 
(or altar), is pure; but he who is outside of the sanctuary is not pure; that is, he 
who does anything without bishop and presbytery and deacon, is not pure in 


conscience.”’62 
Clergy and Laity Divisions 


Gonzalez states “early in the second century there were in the church 
three distinct positions of leadership: bishop, presbyter—or elder—and 
deacon.” In the latter half of the second century, when Irenaeus writes about 


this issue, these roles in the church are more clearly established and the lines of 


6 Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, The Letters of Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch: Introduction, 76-78, 
To the Trallians, 99, To the Smyrnaens, Early Christian Fathers, ed. and trans. Cyril C. Richardson 
(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1995), 115. 


61 Tbid.; See also Roy A. Harrisville, Ministry in Crisis: Changing Perspectives on Ordination 
and the Priesthood of All Believers (Minneapolis: Augsburg Publishing House, 1987), 42-43. 


62 Thid. 


6 Gonzalez, The Story of Christianity, 97. 
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demarcation drawn. He writes: “Therefore it is right to obey the presbyters in 
the Church, those, that is, who possess the succession from the apostles . .. who, 
together with their succession in the episcopate, received the sure gift of truth 
according to the good pleasure of the Father.” 

When Cyprian picks up this theme in the early third century, he writes 
about a greater separation of the kleeros®© and the laos. In his Epistle XXXiii, I, he 
speaks about the order of the episcopate and the nature of the church. He says: 


Our Lord, whose precepts and admonitions we are bound to 
observe, ordered the high office of bishop and the system of 
His Church . .. Thence age has followed age and bishop has 
followed bishop in succession, and the office of the 
episcopate and the system of the Church has been handed 
down, so that the Church if founded on the bishops and 
every act of the Church is directed by these same presiding 
officers. Since this has been established by divine ordinance 
... the Church consists of the bishop, the clergy and all the 
faithful . . . 6 


Continuing with his discussion of the church and clergy when he writes in 
his Epistle lxvi, 7, Cyprian writes: 


The Church is made up of the people united to their priest 
and the flock that cleaves to its shepherd. Hence you should 
know that the bishop is in the Church and the Church in the 
bishop, and that if any one be not with the bishop he is not 
in the Church; and that they vainly beguile themselves who, 
not being at peace with the priests of God, approach by 


 Trenaeus Adversus Haereses IV, Early Latin Theology, ed. and trans. S. L. Greenslade 
(Philadelphia: The Westminster and John Knox Press, 1978), 72. 


65 Kleeros is defined as a lot or portion of the ministry common to the Apostles. See John 
H. Thayer, Thayer’s Greek-English Lexicon, revised edition (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 1988). 


66 Thid., 73. 
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stealth and trust by underhand means to enter into 

communion with certain persons; whereas the Church is one 

and may not be rent or sundered, but should assuredly be 

bound together and united by the glue of the priests who are 

in harmony one with another.®” 

Olson states, “Bishops gradually acquired a special spiritual status by 
which they alone were able to declare who truly belonged to the ‘church,’ and 
who was a heretic or sinner beyond the pale of forgiveness.”6 This 
empowerment of the bishops provided power of excommunication, and 
formalized a more “hierarchical ecclesiology” of the church.® 

According to W. H. C. Frend, this empowerment of the bishops 
represented a quantum leap in the “clericalization of church life,” which went 
far beyond merely establishing an organizational flow chart of the church. The 
bishop reigned at the top of the chart, and “once elected, his authority was 
practically unchallengeable. He was the high priest . . . descendent of the 
apostles, and endowed with apostolic powers.”7! Under the bishops were the 
clergy, some of whom were presbyters or elders, who worked for the bishops 


and served in local churches, and below the clergy were deacons who 


“performed administrative tasks for the bishop.””2 


6” Tbid., 74. 

68 Olson, The Story of Christian Theology, 126. 

69 Thid. 

70 W. H.C. Frend, The Rise of Christianity (Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1984), 405-7. 
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Sacerdotalism 


Cyprian continues this train of thought when he applies all the 
characteristics of the Aaronic priesthood to the forming episcopate of the early 
church. Schaff refers to Cyprian as “the proper father of the sacerdotal 
conception of the Christian ministry as a mediating agency between God and the 
people.””3 Although Tertullian was the first to specifically describe sacerdotal 
power for the episcopate and call it “sacerdotium,” he also strongly affirms the 
universal priesthood of all believers. 

What one finds during the third century, according to Tertullian in De 
Bapt. 7, is amore commonplace application of the term “priest” directed to the 
Christian ministers of the church. In this same manner, the entirety “of the work 
of the ministry” was referred to as “clergy.””4 This occurred as a way to 
distinguish the clergy and their ministry from the Christian people or “laity.” 

As the church developed and matured over the years, an ecclesiastical 


order emerged called the sacerdotalis. In this ecclesiastical order there were three 


72 Thid., 403-407. 
73 Schaff, History of the Christian Church, 42. 


7 The first instance perhaps of the use of clerus in the sense of clergy is in Tertullian, De 
Monog. c, 12: “Unde enim episcopi et clerus ?” and: “Extollimur et inflamur adversus clerum.” Jerome 
explains this exclusive application of clerus to ministers, “vel quia de sorte sunt Domini, vel quia ipse 
Dominus sors, id est, pars clericorum est.” The distinction between the regular clergy, who were also 
monks, and the secular clergy or parish priests, is of much later date, perhaps around the seventh 
or eighth century. 
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levels called major orders: Diaconate, Presbyterate, and Episcopate. These three 
levels or degrees were seen as divine institutions ruling over the minor orders, 
sub-deacons and ostiaries. Bringing up the bottom of the ecclesiastical order 
were the laos.” 

As the church moved toward the third century, a clear hierarchy of 
sacerdotal power functionally existed. With this hierarchy came a more clearly 
defined separation of clergy and people. The Edict of Toleration in A.D. 313 
relieved the episcopate from communal service, secular business, and social 
relations, allowing them to devote their entire existence completely for the 
service of God and the church. The episcopate at this time was supported by the 
offerings taken on the Lord’s Day and was able to focus entirely on their 


religious orders. 


The Laity’s Role 


As the clericalization of the church continued, the role of laity began to 
become more diminished in the public life of the church. The late second and 
third centuries saw lay people baptizing, leading in worship, and serving 
communion. However, by the middle third century, all this changed. Frend 


states that from this point on, “Cyprian never speaks of baptism by laity in his 


75 Ibid. 
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many references to the subject. The celebration of the mysteries (sacraments) was 
the prerogative of priests alone.”76 

With the growth of the distinction between clergy and laity, however, the 
idea of the universal priesthood continued to assert itself from time to time. 
Tertullian writes about the priesthood of the laity in De Exhortatione Castitatis, 7 
when he says, “Are we not laymen priests also?” Everyone, according to 
Tertullian, was a priest, although the clergy had appropriated this title for 
themselves. He continues, “The difference between the order and the people is 
due to the authority of the church and the consecration of their rank by the 
reservation of a special bench for the order. Thus, where there is no bench of 
clergy you offer and baptize and are your own sole priest . .. Therefore if you 
have the rights of a priest in your own person when necessity arises, you ought 
likewise to have the discipline of a priest, where it is necessary to exercise his 
rights ...”77 Tertullian is writing only about cases that necessitate “laymen” 
functioning as priests. During his more orthodox days, according to De Praescr., 
41, he consistently opposed these priestly heretics because “they endue even the 


laity with the functions of the priesthood.””8 
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By the end of the third century, the Christian church finds itself in a full 


sacerdotal system of power and control, the clericalization of Christianity is 
nearly complete.”? The bishops assume supervisory power over the priests and 
the priests over the people. According to Olson, “All that was needed to solidify 
its unity and hierarchical power . .. was one supreme bishop with absolute 
power over all the others and a Christian emperor who would throw the weight 


of the “sword” (force, coercion) behind the bishops of the Great Church.”8° 


Constantine’s Influence 


This transition toward a full sacerdotal ecclesiastical structure occurred in 
A.D. 312. Constantine, having seen a vision that assured him he would conquer 
the armies of Maxentius, Caesar of Rome, with the sign of the Christ led his 
armies into battle. Having defeated Maxentius’ troops, with approximately 
80,000 fewer soldiers, his gratitude to the “God of the Christians” was 
overwhelming. Constantine proceeded to Milan, toward the end of A.D. 312, or 
the beginning of A.D. 313 where he met the Caesar of the eastern empire, 
Augustus Licinius, and married his sister. With this marriage, Constantine urther 


secured protection for the Christians located in the Eastern realm of the empire.*! 
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The last Caesar, Maximinus Daia, who was a pagan and a cruel tyrant, 
persecuted the Christians until his defeat by Augustus Licinius in A.D. 312. 
Licinius’ solders, by his orders, had invoked Constantine’s God of the Christians 
on the field of battle. As a result, Constantine converted to Christianity sometime 
in A.D. 312 and henceforth allowed Christian worship to be tolerated throughout 
the empire. The Edict of Toleration, also called the Edict of Milan, was signed 
early in A.D. 313 making Christianity a state religion.82 This declaration 
represented an effective political move for Constantine and Licinius, as this 
decision was advantageous for the security and welfare of the empire. They also 
dually recognized “the service which man owed to the deity.”83 Therefore, they 
granted Christians and pagans alike the freedom to exercise the religion of their 
choice. Each one could follow the religion they considered to the best. Their hope 
was “the deity enthroned in heaven would grant favour and protection to the 
emperors and their subjects.”84 

As a result, Constantine granted Christians one privilege after another. 
Having transitioned overnight from persecuted to tolerated, the early church 
found a drastically changing climate favorable for them. As early as A.D. 313 the 


Church obtained immunity for its ecclesiastics, including freedom from taxation 
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and compulsory service of priests in communal roles. Christians further obtained 
the right to inherit property, and their property, which had been seized under 
persecution, was returned. Constantine, moreover, determined that Sunday 
would be a day of worship, under the protection of the state, but declared this 
day, not as a day unto the Lord, but rather “of the everlasting day of the sun.”8 
Constantine granted many privileges to the church, as it took care of the poor 
and was active in benevolence. 

According to Gonzalez, because of this overnight change of stature for 
Christians, the theology of the church accommodated to fit the new situation. 
First, the church transitioned from a Gospel of the good news to the poor, to the 
view that riches and pomp were seen as a divine favor of God.8 Second, 
Eusebius describes “with great joy and pride the ornate churches that were being 
built. But the net result of those buildings, and of the liturgy that evolved to fit 
them, was the development of a clerical aristocracy, similar to the imperial 
aristocracy, and often as far from the common people as were the great officers of 
the Empire. The church imitated the uses of the Empire, not only in its liturgy, 


but also in its social structure.”8” Additionally, Gonzalez writes: 
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After Constantine’s conversion, Christian worship began to 

be influenced by imperial protocol. Incense, which was used 

as a sign of respect for the emperor, began appearing in 

Christian churches. Officiating ministers . . . began dressing 

in more luxurious garments. Likewise, a number of gestures 

indicating respect, which were normally made before the 

emperor, now became part of Christian worship. The 

custom was also introduced of beginning services with a 

processional. Choirs were developed, partly in order to give 

body to that procession. Eventually, the congregation came 

to have a less active role in worship.88 

By the fourth century, Christianity was clearly established as the state 
religion of the empire, and the Roman church had effectively created a system of 
ecclesiastical control giving power to the clergy. Hobbs writes, “Innocent I (A.D. 
402—17) became the first bishop of Rome to claim universal jurisdiction over the 
church based on the tradition that Peter had been the first bishop of Rome.”8? In 
the Constitution of the Holy Apostles the laos are encouraged to respect the bishop 
“as to a good shepherd . . . love him, reverence him as his lord, as his master, as 
the high priest of God, as a teacher of piety . .. ” for he is “the keeper of 
knowledge, the mediator between God and you in the several parts of your 
divine worship.” Throughout the Middle Ages, according to Grimes, “the 


division between the clergy and laity increased. An example of this is the priest 


stood at Communion, while the layperson knelt. The priest partook of both 
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elements, the laity, only of one. With the imposition of celibacy in the eleventh 


century . . . the demarcation had reached its final stage.” 


Reformation 


In A.D. 398, when John of Chrysostom became the Bishop of 
Constantinople, he found church leaders had become scandalous. According to 
Gonzalez, “His first task was to reform the life of the clergy. Some priests who 
claimed to be celibate had in their homes what they called ‘spiritual sisters’ . . . 
Other clergymen had become rich and lived with as much luxury as the 
potentates of the great city. The finances of the church were in a shambles, and 
the care of the flock was largely unattended.”°2 He went about reforming the 
clergy and laity to live lives in accordance with the Gospel. 

The climate, however, began to change slightly in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries as various reform movements, some orthodox and others 
heretical, emerged. The reformers called Cathari, though heretical, emphasized 
“lay Christianity, lay preaching, and the lay apostolate.” In addition, Peter 
Waldo, of Lyons, France focused considerably on lay missions. This sect, called 


the Waldensians, was ousted by the Roman Church. However, they still remain 
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in existence to this day.** When the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries emerge, 
more reformation began to sweep the ecclesiastical and socio-political scene of 
the Roman world. Movements that warrant mentioning here were led by 
William of Ockham, John Wycliffe, Jan Huss, Peter von Chelsic, and Erasmus. 

Ockham “reacts against the entire medieval hierarchical structure of the 
church and its tendency to identify the body of Christ with the clergy almost to 
the exclusion of the laity. He especially criticizes the role of the bishop of Rome, 
in his own time and sought a return to a more biblical model of leadership.” 
Additionally, he denies the essence of God residing in the church and the 
bishops, and rather, sees the church as the believing people who comprise it. 
According to B. B. Price, Ockham believes “the Church comprises the whole of all 
believers —the community of Christians . . . Every believer is a member of the 
Christian community.”% 

Wycliffe focused on providing the opportunity for all the people to be able 
to read the Word of God themselves. His translation work, along with Tyndale, 
Coverdale, and Rogers, continues to be instrumental in the provision of the 


scriptures for all people. According to Olson, “Wycliffe was anything but 
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diplomatic and compromising on those issues he felt strongly about. He railed 
against the corruptions and abuses within the church and harshly condemned 
the popes of his day for their secularity and apparent obsession with power and 
money.”97 

Jan Huss, and the Hussites, along with von Chelsic and the Moravian 
Brethren formed brotherhoods, “in which all persons might live a completely 
consecrated life.”98 These movements, along with many others, paved the way 
for Martin Luther to step onto the scene in the sixteenth century in the major 
Reformation. 

Finally, Erasmus, in A.D. 1514, published his Greek New Testament and 
the “influence of this work on the Reformation was incalculable.”?? Erasmus 
wanted each Christian believer to be able to read the scriptures for themselves. 
The scriptures were not just for the clergy or educated, but for all people in the 
church. 

Around 1517, Luther proposed his Ninety-Five Theses, and writes: “We are 
all priests insofar as we are Christians, but those whom we call priests are 


ministers selected from our midst to act in our name, and their priesthood is our 
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ministry.””109 According to Hobbs, “It was Luther’s belief that every Christian is a 


priest by virtue of his or her baptism.”!! Luther affirmed: “We are priests as He 
is Priest, sons as He is Son, kings as He is King.””102 By 1520, Luther’s three 
treatises — To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation, the Babylonian Captivity of 
the Church, and The Freedom of a Christian—summed up the core of his beliefs. He 
writes: “Christ has made it possible for us, provided we believe in Him, to be not 
only His brethren, co-heirs, and fellow-kings, but also his fellow-priests.”19° 

E. Gordon Rupp summarized Luther’s doctrine of the priesthood of all 
believers in four points: one, before God all Christians have the same standing, a 
priesthood in which one enters by baptism and through faith; two, as a brother of 
Christ, each Christian is a priest and needs no mediator save Christ; he has access 
to the Word; three, each Christian is a priest and has an office of sacrifice, not the 
Mass, but the dedication of himself to the praise and obedience of God, and to 
bearing the cross; and four, each Christian has a duty to hand on the gospel that 


he himself has received.1% 
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According to Olson, “Luther did not denigrate the office of the minister as 
shepherd of the congregation by elevating all believers to the priesthood. He 
affirmed the teaching office ministers as servants trained to interpret and teach 
God’s word . . . The priesthood of believers’ means two things. First, all true 
believers in Jesus Christ may go directly to God in supplication for others as well 
as for themselves. Second, no special spiritual status places ministers above the 
rest of God’s people to lord it over them.’ 

From the sixteenth to the nineteenth centuries, the church experienced one 
reformer after the other. Martin Luther, Ulrich Zwingli, John Knox, John Calvin, 
and John Wesley were instrumental in continuing to emphasize the priesthood of 
all believers and the role of ali the people of God. In addition, there were more 
radical reformers, who according to Franklin Littell, show clear differences 
between the reformers.!% Most of these radicals focus on restoration of the 
church. The restitutionists —Swiss Brethren, South German Brethren, Hutterites, 
Mennonites, Congregationalists, Baptists, Anabaptists and Quakers — intended to 


restore the church back to its original or “true church” form.1°7 
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The Spiritualizers saw the “rise of the monarchial episcopate reinforced by 
apostolic succession” as a fundamental component that led to the fall of the “true 
church.” Littell writes that the Spiritualizers believed “pomp replaced apostolic 
simplicity, pride of position replaced the simple brotherhood of the disciples, 
and the demands of the institution dried up the well-springs of the Spirit. The 
fall, of the true church was marked by institutionalism.”1% 

The Biblical Restitutionists saw the fall of the true church occurring with 
the “union of Church and State under Constantine: it was then that the suffering 
band of apostles and martyrs became the persecuting official religion. The 
hierarchy now administered where once the Holy Spirit had ruled. The simple, 
ethical faith of the True Church was replaced by greed, corruption, and pride of 
place.””110 

John Calvin added to this growing list of reformers when he wrote of the 
need to appoint lay overseers.1!! He believed the “lay elder should become a 
safeguard against the clericalism by keeping watch on the ministers.”’1!2 As 


Lutheranism spreads throughout the Germanic world, the rise of Calvinism did 
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as well. If “Lutheranism could be understood as the Christianity of the Middle 


Ages with some slight modifications; Calvinism presented itself as primitive 


Christianity.”13 
The Church of the New World 


Throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries the church swept into 
the new world. Three types of church governments emerged: episcopal, 
congregational and presbyterian. The episcopal government in protestant 
episcopal churches contains provisions for lay representation —lay overseers 
called vestries and lay readers. Methodists widely use laity, yet the practices are 
not always consistent with their polity. The congregational government, 
primarily existing in the Society of Friends, Disciples of Christ and the Baptists, 
are all radically lay-centered from their inceptions. The governments of the 
churches are in the hands of the people and all the people of God are the 
ministers. Finally, presbyterian churches adopted a position that allows for the 
representation of laity throughout all levels of church governance. This includes 
elders, deacons, ruling elders, and teaching elders, while the congregation retains 


many prerogatives.!14 
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As American churches developed, so did interior church movements that 
brought about sweeping reform. Four in particular are lay movements: Sunday 
school movement, Youth movement, Women’s movement and the Brotherhood 
movement. Many Christian organizations to this day can trace their roots to one 
of these four movements. 

According to Grimes, five primary conditions assist in elevating the laity 
to “positions of eminence in American Protestantism in the nineteenth 
century.”!5 He lists the following: the tendencies toward the laity to control and 
initiate various movements; the political and social life on the frontier where 
democracy thrived; the coming to the America of the more radical reformists 
seeking religious and ecclesiastical freedom; the Great Awakening; and church 
growth throughout this century. 

Throughout the twentieth century, the standard American church grew to 
resemble, characteristically, more established churches that had already become 
cultural institutions. According to Richard Niebuhr, the greatest temptation of 
the American church is the embodiment of the “Christ of culture” motif, in stark 


opposition to the culture of Christ.116 
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The implications for contemporary churches who succumb to this 
temptation are profound. Unless churches, structurally and organizationally, 
experience a continual sense of transformation and reformation to become the 
equipping, missional church of God, the institutional nature inherent in secular 
culture will continue to invade the church. The conclusion, according to H.R. 
Weber, will lead to the successful conforming of American churches from “being 
the salt of the earth,” to naturally becoming “a religious country club.”!!7 

Many churches unintentionally represent a contemporary parallel to the 
exclusivity of the national identity described in Exodus 19, and descriptive of 
only a select group of people. In essence, these churches exist in and for 
themselves, forgetting the missional identity of the New Testament church, 
expressed 1 Peter 2:9 and descriptive of all believers in Christ. This embrace of 
cultural identification and conformity causes many churches to resemble the 
organizational structure of any given company. As a result, leaders in these 
organizations that choose to model their leadership methodology after successful 
CEO’s or President’s, because they have flourished in the business world, 
demonstrating profitable growth trajectories for their companies. Additionally, 


these ecclesiastical leaders focus primarily on those elements of growth that can 
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be measured and maintained: money, membership, facilities, and power. This 
conformity has effectively rendered powerless the equipping message, which is 
based foundationally on the servanthood of Christ, the priesthood of believers, 
and the call of all God’s people to serve one another in love. 

“The growth of the specialized ministries within the church has also 
added to the complexities”!8 of the developing picture of the church, and the laos 
as priests of God. Many churches in America have such staff positions as 
Directors of Equipping, Assimilation, Administration, Operations, Finance, 
Discipleship, and Music, to name a few. These individuals can be either clergy or 
non-clergy. They are, according to Kraemer, the “clericalized laity.”119 These new 
roles, according to Grimes, affect the church in at least three ways. One, they 
increase the tendency in the church to “blur the distinction between the ordained 
and the non-ordained.”!20 Two, “they increase the hierarchical conception of the 
church membership, with three classes now existing: the ordained clergyman, 
the full-time but not ordained church worker, and the ordinary church member, 


whose services are needed to carry out plans made by the first two classes.”!21 
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Finally, this growth in the professional, “clericalized laity,” incredibly affects the 


image most people have of laity and themselves as ministers. Grimes writes: 
“Although the danger of American Protestantism has seldom been clericalism, 
professionalism has arisen in its place. The temptation is then for the ‘ordinary’ 
layman to leave the work of the church to the professionals.”!22 However Snyder 
suggests that many people within the church “expect doctors to treat them, not to 
train them to treat others. They expect lawyers to give them expert advice, not to 
admit them to the secret fraternity of those who understand how the legal system 
works. Likewise, they want pastors to serve them not to build them and train 


them” to serve others.12 
Theological Foundations 


A personal theology of the whole people of God includes both biblical and 
historical perspectives. The researcher’s personal theology reflects the following 
premises: 

One, God is the researcher and creator of diversity in the midst of unity. 


This foundational perspective focuses on each person as a unique creation of 
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God with diverse individual gifts, abilities, and roles. Diverse individuals are 
meant to unite, one with another, to fulfill and accomplish the purposes of the 
church. 

Two, God creates each person to embody the divine nature of 
servanthood. This nature provides a complete picture of how all parts of the 
body coexist and collaborate as they serve one another. As people serve each 
other and the world, they reach the completeness of body-life. 

Three, leaders make a conscious and personal choice to embrace the 
biblical leadership methodology of developing people to fulfill their God 
ordained calling. This paradigm shift must begin with leaders, or the chasm of 
separation between the work of God and the people of God will continue. This 
transition requires the leader to acknowledge whom before what. 

A clear theology of the church embodies a theology of the laity and leader, 
along with the call to ministry service for all people. The intersection of these 
themes forms a holistic theology of the church. Understanding this theology is 
not a means to assist the church in functioning more effectively so church 
governance and organizational processes will run more smoothly and 
efficiently — although productivity and efficiency are the by-products of an 


ecclesiology that is healthy and biblically based. 
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In addition, formulating a biblical ecclesiology is not a means to ease the 
work of the pastor through a team-based ministry model structured around the 
laity — although, this occurs through such an understanding. This ecclesiology is 
not so the laity can fulfill a role of service, nor is it as a means for the church to 
experience numeric growth —although this could be an outcome of a clear 
biblical understanding of the church. 

Such an ecclesiology forms the basis of a biblical approach to fulfilling the 
call of God in Ephesians 4:11-16. This call is grounded in a theology of the clergy 
and laity who fulfill their roles as the laos — the people of God—who make up the 
church, the whole people of God. This theology articulates the uniqueness and 
value of every person in the church and takes the metaphor of the human body 
as the image of Christ’s church—a living organism in which each member 
performs his or her God-designed function. 

Therefore, in discussing the theological foundations for this dissertation, 
the researcher divides this theology into three parts: A theology of the People of 
God; a theology of Call; and a theology of the Ministry / Mission of the Church. 
The final section of this chapter will provide a brief discussion of liberation 


theology and its influence on the people of God, call and mission. 
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The People of God 


Any ecclesiology first acknowledges the church as a community of people 
whom God has called together for a specific reason. It is important to recognize 
from the very foundation of this theology that every believer—clergy and laity — 
make up the whole people of God. 

According to Guthrie, the church does not have headquarters in a certain 
city nor is it made up of building and land acquisitions. It is not a neighbor- 
gathering place where little girls long to have their wedding, nor is it a place 
where one goes for baptisms, funerals, or social events. The church is not the 
ordained, clericalized laity, or laity functioning in their various roles or offices. 
The church is not limited to local congregations or denominational affiliations 
that seek to segregate the people of God into various sects. The church is all the 
believers of God.174 

Guthrie states, “Whenever a group of Christians are gathered in the name 
of Christ, there the church is.” The members of this church “exist in mutual 
cooperation and support, united as members of the one body of the one Lord. 
Nevertheless, the church always exists concretely whenever a group of 


Christians are together.”125 
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The Greek word for church, ekklesia, is the compound ek, meaning “out of,” 
and the verb kaleo, meaning “I call.” Therefore, ekklesia is literally the “called-out 
ones.”!26 This gathering of believers called out by God both belongs to Christ and 
is in Christ. In addition, this definition inherently insists the whole the people of 
God are called into God’s being through Christ. There is no distinction between 
clergy and laity, because the laos includes both the ordained and the non- 
ordained. As a result, it is impossible to determine a theology of the clergy 
independent of a theology of the laity. It is a complete theology of the people of 
God.127 

Weber articulates a theology of the laos when he says that “a high doctrine 
of the laity includes rather than excludes a high doctrine of the ordained 
ministry.” He goes on to write “The wholeness of all members is emphasized. We 
must learn that the laity are really the laos, that is, the whole people of God in the 


world, including, of course, those who have been ordained.”!28 
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Call 

In this section, the researcher discusses the calling of the whole people of 
God, and expresses a personal theology of call. 

First, God uniquely calls and places divine purpose in the lives of all 
believers. Whether some are ordained clergy, paid staff of a local body of 
believers, or non-paid servants of Christ in the church, all Christians are called as 
the priests of God. 1 Peter 2:5, 9 declares that Christians are a “holy people,” and 
a “royal priesthood” to God, who have been called “out of darkness into His 
wonderful light.” Ephesians 2:10 declares that individuals are “God’s 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus to do good works.” God says “Before | 
formed you in the womb I knew you, before you were born I set you apart” (Jer. 
1:4-5). 

Second, all the people of God have gifts to fulfill their divine calling as the 
ekklesia. Weber writes, “We must understand anew the implications of the fact 
that we are all baptized, that, as Christ came to minister, so must all Christians 
become ministers of his saving purpose according to the particular gift of the 
Spirit which each has received.”!29 As Christians use the gifts God has given 


them, they accomplish God’s plan for the body of Christ as expressed in Romans 
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12 and 1 Corinthians 12. 1 Peter 4:10 says “Each one should use whatever gift he 


has received to serve others, faithfully administering God’s grace in its various 
forms.” 

Third, the whole people of God have various gifts, roles and functions to 
help the body of Christ operate effectively. Romans 12:4-8 says: 

Just as each of us has one body with many members, and 

these members do not all have the same function, so in 

Christ we who are many form one body, and each member 

belongs to all the others. We have different gifts, according 

to the grace given us. If a man’s gift is prophesying, let him 

use it in proportion to his faith. If it is serving, let him serve; 

if it is teaching, let him teach; if it is encouraging, let him 

encourage; if it is contributing to the needs of others, let him 

give generously; if it is leadership, let him govern diligently; 

if it is showing mercy, let him do it cheerfully. 

God gives the laos various gifts to carry out the roles and functions 
necessary to help the body work together. A complete ecclesiology recognizes 
that structures and systems, along with roles and functions, within the body exist 
to assist the church in effectively performing its mission. However, in recognition 
of this reality, equipping leaders acknowledge laity are not meant to 
“supplement an overburdened and understaffed ordained ministry,”!° nor are 
they meant to be the people who carry out the leader’s vision, tasks, or demands. 


All of the people of God are co-envisioning the tasks and plans to propel the 


body forward. 
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Based on the above general viewpoints of calling, three broad views, 
according to Grimes, form a primer toward a theology of call. The first is the 
position that the essence of the church is entirely, or to a large extent, dependent 
upon the ministry of the clergy or ordained. A second school of thought suggests 
an opposite view of this essence. This view sees the whole body of Christ making 
up the church, while no specific distinctiveness sets apart those who are 
ordained from those non-ordained. Arnold Come, a Presbyterian proponent of 
this view writes, “The church is now ready for, and its God-given mission now 
demands, the complete abandonment of the clergy-laity distinction.”151 

Finally, a third view suggests the essence is indeed the whole people of 
God living in equality of calling and functionality, while the ordained clergy 
form a part of the church’s bene-esse.152 Throughout the New Testament, various 
roles represent this well-being for the church. In Acts 6:1-6 the apostles laid 
hands on the seven. In 1 Timothy 3:1-8 and 5:17 the discussion of the roles of the 
episkopot, diakonoi and the presbuteroi are seen and the distinction of these specific 
offices for special consideration in the church are recognized. Clearly, in 1 
Corinthians 12:4-6, Paul writes “There are different kinds of gifts, but the same 
spirit. There are different kinds of service, but the same Lord. There are different 


kinds of working, but the same God works all of them in all men.” 
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This view considers the clergy in possession of a ministry of spiritual gifts 
and special graces that assists them in functioning missionally for the entire 
body. This means they have submitted themselves willingly to the call of God to 
lead and stand in a functional role on behalf of the entire congregation of 
believers. This willingness, however, does not remove the leaders from the laos 
tou theou,'*3 but rather frees them to act in a special capacity functionally for the 
congregation. In believer’s baptism, all people are ordained as the priests or 
ministers of God. While the ordination of clergy, in and of itself, confers no 
special graces or gifts upon the minister, “for the sake of order, the Church has 
set up such ordination as a means of linking this individual with the tradition of 
the Church.”14 In conclusion, it is vitally important to note this view, which 
forms the researcher’s theology of call, is only effective if understood through the 
lens that the church, led and directed by God, does not distinguish differences of 


call or purpose between the clergy/ordained and the laity /non-ordained. 
Ministry and Mission 


The researcher’s ecclesiology is represented by his understanding of a 
theology of the people of God, call, and ministry/ mission. This final section will 


articulate the researcher’s theology of ministry / mission. 


153 People of God. 


134 Grimes, Rebirth of the Laity, 70-71. 
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In many contemporary churches today, the church’s main mission is to 
care for itself, tending to the spiritual needs of its own members.155 In the New 
Testament, the word “apostle” means “one who is sent out,” and represents the 
chief apostle, Jesus Christ, who was sent out by God into the world. As a result, 
many churches in practice see the ordained ministers as the only “sent out ones,” 
by the very nature that they are the ones to preach, teach, baptize and administer 
the sacraments. However, from a more holistic ecclesiology, believers enter the 
family of Christ through baptism and experience the discipleship nature of the 
church, only to be sent back out into the world as Christ’s ambassadors.156 The 
ordained and non-ordained alike, are believers and therefore function as the 
“sent out ones.”197 

This can be taken a step further as one asserts that the laos share in 
Christ’s ministry to the world not only when they assemble for worship and 
service within the church, but when they are also scattered abroad into the 
reality of their everyday lives. This creates a sacred rhythm of worship and 
service within the body. The church is called together as the ekklesia to worship 


and serve one another, and called to scatter as the diaspora into the world to be 


185 Anderson and Jones, Ministry of the Laity, 100-05. 
136 2 Cor. 5:20 


137 Guthrie, Christian Doctrine, 364-65. 
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salt and light as they serve the world.1°8 This basic sacred rhythm of the church, 


much like breathing, is the assembling and the sending out of the people of God. 
According to Weber, “Only through this withdrawal and return does the Church 
grow in its full apostolicity which includes not only being with Christ in 
discipleship, but also being sent out by Christ to join His mission. Only in this 
way can the whole Church’s priestly ministry of its presence before God for the 
sake of the world and of its presence in the world as God’s agent be fulfilled.”159 

As a result, one can conclude the church is called to service (diakonia) and 
this is the responsibility of the entire church. Lesslie Newbigin writes, “The 
Christian mission is thus to act out in the whole life of the whole world the 
confession that Jesus is Lord of all.”’14° This theme is echoed in 1 Peter 2:9 when 
believers are called “God’s own people, that you may declare the wonderful 
deeds of Him...” As the baptized, the baptismal call comes from one’s 
resurrection in Christ. Individuals are no longer their own, but they belong to 
Christ. 

In Mark 10:45 it is written “For the Son of man also came not to be served 
but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many.” Grimes suggests that if 


the character of Jesus shapes the nature of the ministry, “then the basic character 


138 Grimes, Rebirth of the Laity, 75. 
139 Weber, Salty Christians, 389. 


140 Lesslie Newbigin, The Open Secret: An Introduction to the Theology of Mission (Grand 
Rapids, MI: W. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1995), 17. 
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of our call seems clear.”!*! At this point, a theology of ministry/ mission says all 
Christians have the nature and character of Christ and have a call to ministry 
service. This influences the very nature of the church because it requires full 
responsibility on the part of the people of God, clergy and Iaity alike, to answer 
the clear call to ministry.142 This ministry service, however, cannot be relegated 
solely toward an internal focus, but rather, must be externally focused as the 
people of God are sent forth and scattered into the world.143 As Newbigin writes, 
the mission of the church is “faith in action. It is the acting out by proclamation 
and by endurance, through all the events of history, of the faith that the kingdom 
of God has drawn near. It is the acting out of the central prayer that Jesus taught 
his disciples to use: ‘Father, hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come; thy will 
be done on earth as in heaven.’”!4 

A final thought to this discussion on theology of ministry / mission centers 
on the question: What is the church? As has already been mentioned, the church 


does not exist for itself, but rather it exists to serve the world. It is a clear image 


441 Grimes, Rebirth of the Laity, 74. 


12 Susan Wood, ed., Ordering the Baptismal Priesthood (Collegeville, Minnesota: Liturgical 
Press, 2003), 171. 


14 Rick Rusaw and Eric Swanson, The Externally Focused Church (Loveland, CO: Group 
Publishing, 2004), 24-29. 
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of the divine being sent into the world. From this perspective, one can conclude 
from Kraemer’s work the church is both missional and ministerial.1 

First, the church is missional. To say the church is missional rather than to 
say the church has missions speaks to the idea that having missions is one of 
many activities within the body of believers. This means the church or 
individuals in the church can take different attitudes, beliefs, or convictions of 
greater or lesser involvement. This is in contradiction to the nature and calling of 
the church. If the church kas missions then there are “certain times and certain 
parts of the world in and on which this activity becomes an actual fact. The 
church is missions imply that it is in all times and places the world — global and 
local— near embrace of the world, in and to which it is sent.”!46 Two passages of 
scripture clearly articulate this. In Matthew 28:19-20 Jesus says, “Therefore go 
and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have 
commanded you. And surely I am with you always, to the very end of the age.” 
In John 20:21 Jesus says, “Peace be with you. As the Father has sent me, even so I 


send you.” 


145 Kraemer, Theology of the Laity, 132-35. 
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Newbigin writes “the mission is not ours but God’s.” He says mission is 


concerned with: 
The kingdom of God, the sovereign rule of the Father of 
Jesus over all humankind and over all creation . . . by 
proclaiming the reign of God over all things the church acts 
out its faith that the Father of Jesus is indeed ruler of all. The 
church, by inviting all humankind to share in the mystery of 
the presence of the kingdom hidden in its life through its 
union with the crucified and risen life of Jesus, acts out the 
love of Jesus that took him to the cross. By obediently 
following where the Spirit leads . . . the church acts out the 
hope that it is given by the presence of the Spirit who is the 
living foretaste of the kingdom.14” 


This understanding of the missional church cannot be isolated from the ministry 
of the church. 

Second, the church is ministry. This represents a similar comparison as 
above. The church does not simply have ministries, but it is ministry. The Greek 
word for ministry is diakonia, which simply means to wait on tables, as 
referenced in Luke 17:8. The biblical witness chooses this word to explain the 
ministry of the church in Ephesians 4:12 when it says believers are to do the 
“work of the ministry (diakonia).” The apostolic witness understood the 
revolutionary changes Jesus was bringing when he instituted this theology of 


diakonia, because they understood that they shared in his work and diakonia (Acts 


Lei7), 


147 Newbigin, Open Secret, 64-65. 
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Kraemer writes, “A recovery of the true meaning of the ministerial nature 
of the Church, not only in the sense of activity but of being, would entail a 
careful scrutiny of the inherent tendency of our Church structures towards a 
division of authorities and powers instead of a radically Christ-centered 
diakonia.”'48 Many churches today are attempting to uncover what it might look 
like if the church maintained a biblical ecclesiology while embracing a 
contemporary leadership methodology. 

Newbigin states “At the heart of the prayer Jesus taught his disciples is the 
petition: ‘Thy will be done on earth as in heaven.’ The call of Jesus to believe the 
good news of the impending kingdom leads at once to the call ‘follow me.’ There 
can be no separation between believing and following, between faith and 
obedience. The prayer ‘Thy will be done’ is in vain if it is not made visible in 
action for the doing of that will. Consequently, missions have never been able to 
separate the preaching of the gospel from action for God’s justice.”!49 This 
suggests the mission and ministry of the church link together in the phrase 
“follow me.” The church responds to the call of Jesus to follow him in fulfilling 


and ultimately the complete embodiment of his missional and ministerial call. 


148 Kraemer, Theology of the Laity, 142-43. 
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In summary, this theology of ministry and mission is not an attempt to 
twist terminology, making a play on words. Rather it is to state that a biblical 
ecclesiology must recognize the church is both missional and ministerial. The 
church is missions and is ministry. The apostolic aspect and nature of the church 
is both missional and ministerial. The church, and the entire laos that make up 
the body of Christ, are on mission to minister to the world. Kraemer concludes 
that the church is “ministering to and in the world by the supremely necessary 
act: the proclaiming of Christ, the Truth, the Life, the Way in word and deed. 
The essential ministerial aspect of the church is such also missionary and 
apostolic. All ministries are a witness to Christ, an overt or covert invitation to 
accept Him as the Lord of all life and each individual life.”45° This missionary 
and ministerial call is for all the people of God. In the believer’s baptism, all 
Christians are stamped with this “diaconal seal and should acknowledge it with 
heart and mind.”!51 

The articulation of this theology of ekklesia, the church, is the combination 
of a clear understanding of the theology of all the people of God, clergy and laity, 
irrespective of the roles or functions they fulfill. The theology of call proposes 
that while all are called as priests and saints, and this is the esse of the church, the 


clergy, or ordained form the bene-esse of the church as they function in 


150 Kraemer, Theology of the Laity, 137. 


151 Thid., 153. 
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partnership. Finally, a theology of the missional and ministerial nature of the 


church proposes the diakonia of the church should be embodied as the inherent 


right and responsibility of all believers. 


Liberation Theology 


A thorough understanding of the theological foundations that support 
this dissertation must include a discussion of liberation theology and its 
influences on the theology of people, call and mission. The researcher believes 
the entire message of the gospel is summed up in one word: freedom. This word 
signifies what clergy and laity alike must experience as the equipping message 
falls like a fresh rain, effectively releasing those bound by clericalism or those 
disempowered to live life watching from the sidelines. 

James Cone writes that Christianity is a “theology of liberation.”!5? In the 
Old Testament, the exodus from Egypt provides a picture of salvation for the 
people of God. According to Newbigin, “it is God’s supreme saving action.” 
God calls Moses to “go and liberate captive Israel. God makes himself known as 
the Liberator God . . . The exodus from Egypt and the deliverance from 
Pharaoh’s pursuing army are not described in the record as signs or even as 


illustrations of God’s saving work. Instead, there is a simple identification: this 


152 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, New York: Orbis Books, 
1992), 1. 
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deliverance is God’s salvation (Exodus 14:13 - 15:2). Israel’s God is forever 
afterward identified as the one ‘who brought you up out of the land of Egypt, 
out of the house of bondage.’” 4 Cone suggests that “God’s call of this people is 
related to its oppressed condition and to God’s own liberating activity ... God is 
particularly concerned about the oppressed within the community of Israel.”155 

In the New Testament the coming, suffering, dying, and resurrecting of 
Jesus provides a description of this liberation. Cone writes, “By giving his Son to 
die the death of sinful man, God delivered us from the grip of sin and death and 
placed us under a new jurisdiction —that of the Spirit . . . This is an accomplished 
liberation. Like all liberations, it is a change of regime. The effect of the new 
regime of the Spirit is that God’s will is done and God’s gifts of life and peace are 
enjoyed.”156 

Henceforth, Christians liberated from bondage and death are called to 
participate in the mission of Jesus. The church is called to “work for the 
reformation of structures, to expose and attack unjust structures, and, when the 


point is reached at which all other means have failed, to work for the overthrow 


154 Thid. 
155 Cone, Black Theology of Liberation, 2. 
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of an evil political and economic order is as much a part of the mission of the 
church as to care for the sick and to feed the hungry . . . and if the legitimate call 
to political action is allowed to replace the call to compassionate service, then the 
church has betrayed its gospel.”157 

An essential point liberation theology makes is that there can be no 
distinction between truth and action. Cone writes, “You cannot know the truth 
except by doing the truth, and that means action for the liberation of the 
oppressed. God was known to Moses only in and through Moses’ acceptance of 
God’s call to go and confront Pharaoh with the demand that the slaves be set 
free,"158 

This dissertation is in part shaped by an understanding of this liberation 
theology. Israel experiences liberation from Egypt by the hand of their liberator 
God, and the sacrifice of Jesus liberated all those who believe. He liberated the 
paliever from the enslavement of sin, freeing him/her to serve the downcast, 
overlooked, and oppressed. The believing community is called to follow the 
model of God by participating in the liberation of those oppressed in the 


neighborhoods, communities, and nations of this world. 


157 Thid., 109. 
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In the same way, the researcher stands in stark opposition to the 
oppression and disregard for clergy and laity in the church. Clergy are oppressed 
by believing the lie that ministry is all about them or their role. These leaders 
experience profound oppression as they buy-into the belief they obtain a higher 
relational connection to God because of their role as part of the ordained. Church 
leaders are downtrodden as they seek to do all the work of ministry, believing 
this is what they are paid to do, while church members wait in breathless 
expectation, watching for a moment of mistake so they might criticize and 
complain. Similarly, laity are oppressed as they relinquish their missional 
identity to the ordained, believing that only those called into ministry can 
effectively serve and build up the church. People in the pews experience 
oppression as clergy devalue them and lead them to believe they are unworthy 
to minister in the name of Christ. 

Clergy and laity need liberation. When the church, the whole people of 
God united in Christ, experience the liberation that comes from knowing the 
truth and being set free, only then will true transformation occur. Individuals 
and churches will be transformed, set free to become the complete body of 
Christ. As a result of this transformation, which comes from understanding the 
truth of Exodus 18, 19, Ephesians 4, and 1 Peter 2, one will naturally act in an 
attempt to liberate others bound by clericalism and clerocentrism. This is when 


personal transformation finds its voice of freedom in reformation. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


Project Problem Statement 


Congregational leaders devalue the ministry of laity when they fail to 
acknowledge the giftedness and call of people. Frequently, these leaders, 
whether intentionally or unintentionally, substitute control, status, and power 
for their biblical call to release, support, and empower God’s people. 
Additionally, laity in the church have contributed to the over functioning of the 
clergy by playing a role of under functioning, allowing the ordained to assume 
responsibility and ownership of the ministry in the local church. Each group — 
ordained and non-ordained — is cailed to fulfill a definitive role within the body 
of Christ. This biblical call is found in Ephesians 4:11-12 “It was he who gave 
some to be apostles, some to be prophets, some to be evangelists, and some to be 
pastors and teachers, to prepare God’s people for works of service, so that the 
body of Christ may be built up...” 

Although some congregational leaders might not argue with this passage, 
their ministry methodology portrays a misunderstanding of what they have been 


called to do. Consequently, some leaders attempt to acquire the knowledge 
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necessary to change their behavior. These leaders recognize their biblical call and 
desire to embody this call. However, there is a clear difference between a leader’s 
knowledge of the biblical call to equip God’s people and the authentic 
embodiment of this knowledge. This embodiment of the Ephesians 4 call will 


transform a leader’s methodology and daily ministry tasks. 
Project Purpose and Design Influence 


The purpose of this doctoral project was to assist congregational leaders in 
apprehending the necessary competencies toward becoming equipping leaders. 
This project was significantly influenced by the following resources. 

Bloom’s Taxonomy, which the researcher referred in chapter two, is an 
educational learning model developed by Benjamin Bloom. This project 
specifically focused on the cognitive domain, which establishes a sequence of 
developmental advances: knowledge, comprehension, application, analysis, 
synthesis, and evaluation. Through the lens of an experiential learning process, 
the project focused on the growth of participants as they progressed from 
knowledge to comprehension. The process assisted individuals in recalling 
information (knowledge), and understanding the meaning, translation, and 
interpretation of this knowledge (comprehension) around four core equipping 


competencies. 


1 Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives, 11-20. 
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The experiential learning model that influenced the development of this 


seminar was a compilation of two distinct models focused on experiential 
learning and critical reflection. The experiential learning model is David Kolb’s 
experiential learning circle.2 The four components are: experiences, observation 
and reflection, understanding, and then application. Additionally, the work of 
Boud, Argyris, and Schon’s critical reflection model focused on the examination 
of experiences, understanding of feelings, and evaluating the two.’ As a result, 
experiential learning was defined as a process whereby an individual engaged in 
a group directed experience of discussion, reflection, action, and evaluation that 
guided the individual and the group toward skill apprehension. 

The research of the Center for Creative Leadership influenced the 
development of this project through their research in describing Levels of 
Mastery. This research provides two scales: Level of Complexity and Learning 
Time Needed. These two scales progress from low to high, with four individual 
advancements: critical awareness and knowledge, guided application, 


independent application and skilled performance. The awareness of this study 


2 Kolb, Experiential Learning. 
3 Boud, Argyris andSchon, Reflection. 


4 Center for Creative Leadership (CCL) is the leading nonprofit institution dedicated 
exclusively to leadership. CCL integrates cutting-edge research with innovative training, 
coaching, assessment and publishing to create proven impact for leaders and organizations 
around the world. The Center is located in Greensboro, North Carolina with offices around the 
world. See Appendix E. 
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assisted the researcher in assuming the acquisition of knowledge is dependent 
upon self-awareness. Skill-based comprehension is equally dependent upon 
knowledge acquisition. This insight influenced the dissertation title: Knowledge to 
comprehension: The effectiveness of an experiential learning process in apprehending the 
competencies to become an equipping leader. 

For the purposes of this project, equipping leaders were generally defined 
as individuals who embodied the competencies of serving, facilitating, 
developing teams, and coaching. The project embraced the following definition 
of equipping leadership: “to act as a catalyst to release potential within other 
persons, in order that they discover their God-given gifts and passions, develop 


capacity to own and live a vision, and become whole persons.”> 
Project Competencies 


The project focused on four core competencies necessary to embody this 
definition of equipping leadership: Serving, Facilitating, Developing Teams, and 
Coaching.® The equipping leader’s primary objective is to strengthen, develop, 
and release God’s people. The leader envisions the church as the spiritual 


organism possessing the needed resources to accomplish this call. 


5 This definition was co-authored by Elizabeth Wourms and Chris Hardy. 


6 These skills were identified through a series of conversations with equipping leaders 
around the country, and through the work of Chris Hardy, Sue Mallory, Dr. Don Simmons, 
Leadership Training Network, and Group Publishing. 
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The competency of serving focused on the development, care, and support 
of another. Serving deliberately and intentionally cares and supports people, 
while modeling a leadership stance that places others first.7 This competency was 
defined as: authentic humility and supportive leadership that always places 
others first. This competency included the following behaviors: personal 
posturing, where leaders upend the pyramid by modeling the servanthood of Jesus 
in Matthew 20:25-28; intentional care, where leaders authentically offer care and 
concern by being present in the lives of fsiloaienss and supportive guidance, 
where leaders deflect credit to others in times of success and readily receive the 
blame for failures during times of challenge’, and attempt to eliminate the 
obstacles hindering a follower’s success (1 Thess. 2:12).10 

The competency of facilitation was defined as: engaging, shaping, and 
releasing potential. This competency included the following three behaviors. 
Meeting management occurs when leaders foster a learning environment 
dedicated to training," while effectively managing and maximizing time and 


schedules.!2 Conflict engagement and management occurs when leaders engage 


7 Jennings and Stahl-Wert, The Serving Leader, 100-107. 
8 Ibid., 18. 

9 Collins, Good to Great, 17-40. 

10 Jennings and Stahl-Wert, 50-60. 

U1 Tbid., 50-60 


12 Lencioni, Death By Meeting, 219-54. 
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in unfiltered ideological debate as they managed conflict. Finally, collaborative 


processing occur when the leader facilitates problem solving and decision- 
making for the benefit of the entire team. 

The competency of developing teams described leaders collaborating! with 
and empowering" passionate, gifted, and called people. It was defined as: 
partnering with passionate, gifted, and skilled people to accomplish exponential 
tasks. This competency included the behaviors: discovery, where leaders 
assisted followers in personal discovery (for self-awareness) and team discovery 
(for strength discovery and connection); collaboration, where the leader was 
willing to share resources, knowledge, and gifts!® with their followers; and 
empowerment, where the leader shared authority, power, and responsibility!” 


with their followers. 


The competency of coaching focused on establishing an environment that 


effectively engaged, equipped, and esteemed others so they might achieve 


13 Collaborate is defined as “willingly sharing resources, knowledge and gifts with 
others.” This information is derived from Cladis, Leading the Team-Based Church, 93. 


14 Empower is defined as “sharing authority, power and responsibility with others.” This 
information is derived from Cladis, 93. 


15 Jennings and Stahl-Wert, Serving Leader, 72-84. 
16 Cladis, 93. 
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personal success and significance. It was defined as: becoming a catalyst along 
the journey of discovery and purpose for the individual and the team. This 
competency included the behaviors: person development, where leaders 
continually provided the space for each follower to become more self- and 
ministry-aware; and accountability structures, where leaders created an 
environment that positively held followers accountable and created dialogue for 
collective growth. 

Equipping leaders demonstrate a vast array of behaviors and skills as they 
develop other people for ministry service. The researcher has intentionally 
delimited the four core competencies listed above for the purpose of this doctoral 
work. The researcher recognizes these are merely four broad skills among many 


that equipping leaders demonstrate. 
Treatment Hypothesis 


The project hypothesis is that a leader who participates in an experiential 
learning process can more completely comprehend the identified equipping 
leadership competencies. This project assumed participating leaders were self- 
aware and had already attained knowledge of equipping leadership. The 
research questions this project sought to answer were: Does an experiential 
learning seminar positively affect the comprehension of equipping leadership 
competencies? Do daily practical applications positively affect the 


comprehension of equipping leadership competencies? Guided application and 
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observable changes in one’s ministry methodology, however, are beyond the 


scope of this project. 
Research Methods 
Project Design 


Staff members at Westover Church in Greensboro, NC served as 
the test group for the project. The test group participated in a seven-week 
experiential learning process designed to assist participants in apprehending the 
equipping leader competencies. These seminars provided activities, discussion- 
oriented training, personal study and reflection, along with the completion of a 
personal learning journal. These experiences sought to assist individuals in 
understanding identified equipping leadership competencies, in an effort to 
move from knowing to comprehending these competencies. Participants were 
asked to maintain a learning journal in which personal reflections, key learning 
points and specific actions steps could be identified as they progressed from 


knowledge to comprehension. 


The researcher developed an autobiography and assessment, Becoming an 
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Equipping Leader Assessment and Autobiography.'8 This tool was designed to assess 


the understanding of identified equipping leadership competencies through the 
completion of an autobiography and competency survey. The assessment portion 
of this tool provided a series of thirty-four statements related to each of the four 
competencies. The researcher selected a seven-point Likert scale as the template 
for the assessment.1!9 

Additionally, each of the test group participants identified three 
individuals to complete a 360° assessment on them. These individuals could be 
paid or non-paid supervisors, peers or direct reports of the test group 
participants. 

The researcher, in collaboration with Elizabeth Wourms, formed a project 
control group. The control group was composed of fifty identified equipping 
leaders. This diverse population of leaders represented varied denominational 
traditions, service in varying sized churches or organizations, diversity of 
gender, age, and race, and residency throughout the United States. Persons were 


invited to participate in the control group based on meeting at least two of the 


18 See Appendix J. 


19 Rensis Likert, “A Simple and Reliable Method of Scoring the Thurstone Attitude 
Scales,” Journal of Social Psychology (Vol.5, 1934) 228. A Likert scale (named for researcher Rensis 
Likert who first published its use as part of his Ph.D. thesis from Columbia University in 1932) is 
the most widely used non-comparative scaling technique in survey research. Respondents are 
asked to indicate the amount of agreement or disagreement (from strongly agree to strongly 
disagree) on a five- or seven-point scale. The same format is used for multiple questions. 
Traditionally a five-point scale is used, however in consultation with researchers at the Center for 
Creative Leadership, the researcher learned that a seven-point scale provides greater definition 
and clearer rating results. Therefore, a seven-point likert scale was used in the assessment. 
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following criteria: serving in an identified equipping ministry position for at least 
three years, serving in an identified equipping ministry position for less than 
three years plus having received intensive training in equipping ministry, or 
membership in a professional organization or network whose mission is related 
to equipping ministry or volunteer management.”° The control group completed 
the assessment in order to validate the competencies associated with the project. 
The researcher employed an experiential learning and critical reflection 
model as previously described. Each weekly discussion provided an activity- 
based experience, observation, and reflection of each participant, and discussion 
questions designed to yield a thorough comprehension of the equipping leader 
competencies. The researcher did not lecture or provide a static, didactic 
approach to training, but rather framed a series of questions facilitated through 
engagement with the participants. Additionally, the researcher designed the 
critical reflection process to provide each participant with tools to examine their 
experience, understand their feelings, and then evaluate both the experience and 
the feelings throughout the seven-week process. The researcher developed The 
Equipping Leader Learning Journal! to provide participants with a tool for critical 


reflection, assessment, and planning. 


20 This information was obtained in collaboration with Elizabeth Wourms in her doctoral 
project on the self-awareness of an equipping leader. Both researchers shared control group 
information . 


21 Appendix N. 
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Following the experiential learning process, the researcher re- 
administered the assessment and autobiography tool to the test group at 
Westover Church in order to assess the efficacy of the process and to evaluate the 
project hypothesis. Additionally, participants completed a post-project 
evaluation of the experiential learning seminar.” 

The researcher employed a mixed-methods approach to the research. He 
analyzed the data collected from the test group and control group assessments 
(both pre- and post-treatment) and the 360° pre-treatment assessments, using 
quantitative research methods. Using qualitative methods, the researcher 
analyzed the content of the test group’s information sheets, autobiographies, and 
the interviews in order to ascertain applicable data from the participants’ 
experience. Triangulating the data via the control group assessments, test group 
assessments, 360° assessments, autobiographies and test group interviews 


provided a broader base for the research in question. 


The researcher’s attempt, from a broad perspective, was to generate a 
general theory describing the correlation between the knowledge and 
comprehension of equipping leader competencies. Specifically, the researcher 


observed the effectiveness of an experiential learning process in assisting 


22 See Appendix K. 
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participants in apprehending the competencies to embody equipping leadership. 


Chapter Five contains the data analysis and discussion related to this research. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


THE RESULTS OF THE PROJECT MODEL 


Field Experience 


A mailing was prepared for the control group. The collection of materials 
was sent via United States postal mail on October 23, 2006. An email was sent to 
the invitees on that same date alerting them to expect the mailing. The packet 
included a letter of invitation to participate in the control group, the control 
group Confidentiality Waiver Form,”4 the Becoming an Equipping Leader 
Assessment,> and Wourms’ tool Becoming an Equipping Leader Self-awareness 
Assessment, along with a self-addressed, stamped return envelope. An email was 
sent on November 15, 2006 to the control group invitees reminding them to 
consider the invitation. December 1, 2006 was the due date for all control group 


survey responses. Twenty-eight of the fifty persons invited to participate in the 


23 Appendix H. 
24 Appendix L. 
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control group actually responded. The respondents returned their signed waiver 


form and the two assessments using the envelope provided. 


On Tuesday, September 19, 2006, the researcher met with ten test group 


participants at Westover Church. These participants served on the staff of 


Westover in various roles and functions. All test group participants served in 


either the role of director or associate and worked with both paid and non-paid 


POSITION 


Director of Lacal 
Ministries 


YEARS IN 
MINISTRY 


# OF PEOPLE 
SUPERVISED 


Director of VYelcaming 
Ministries 


Director of Service 
P-ogramming 


Director of Life 
Communities 


Director of Equipping 


Director of Women's 
Ministries 


Senior Director of 
Children's Ministries 


Associate for Vvestover 
Resource Center 


Director of Life Groups 


Director of Global 
SiJpport and Awareness 


Figure 8 - Participant Roles 


people. The chart in Figure 7 provides a simple breakdown and description of 


participants. 
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Each participant completed the Participant Information Sheet?6 and 


Confidentiality Waiver Form and returned it to the researcher. This information 
was kept secured in the researcher’s office. The researcher described the doctoral 
project and the experiential learning process the participants would be 
completing and answered any questions of the participants. He provided each 
person with a participant’s guide,” and each one completed the Equipping Leader 
Assessment and Autobiography. At the close of the first seminar, the researcher 
collected the completed assessments and autobiographies. 

Additionally, the test group participants provided the researcher with the 
names of three individuals whom they selected to complete the 360° assessment. 
The researcher collected these names, and the following day, Wednesday, 
September 20, 2006, sent out the assessments?’ with a letter of introduction and 
explanation’, and a self-addressed and stamped envelope. Throughout the 
preceding four weeks, all thirty of the individuals asked to complete a 360° 
assessment completed and returned the assessment to the researcher. This 


information was kept secured in the researcher’s office. 


26 Appendix M. 


27 See Appendix N. The researcher provided each participant with a participant guide 
notebook with three-hole punched content. 
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Each week during the entire seven-week process, the researcher contacted 
test group participants via email to remind them to complete their learning 
journal and prepare for the following week’s discussion. On September 26, 
October 3, 10, 24 and November 7, the researcher met with the test group for two 
hours to discuss the equipping leader competency for the week. Each session 
was digitally recorded and provided to any absent participant.°° Those weeks 
test group members missed a session, the researcher provided the participants 
with the digital recording, and then met with them individually for one hour to 
discuss the session they had missed.*! 

On Tuesday, September 26, the project participants met together for the 
second session to discuss the first of four equipping leadership competencies, 
“serving.” On Tuesday, October 3, the group met together to discuss the 
competency “facilitating.” On Tuesday, October 10, the competency “developing 
teams” was discussed. Finally on October 24, the group finished with the final 


competency, “coaching.” 


30 A CD of the digital recording of each session was made. 


31 Each of the individual discussions is also recorder and copied onto the CD. 
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Participants, throughout the training process, fulfilled the following 


portions of the research project: information sheet, a pre- and post-project 
autobiography and assessment, participated in seven two-hour discussion 
seminars, contributed to a personal learning journal, concluded a personal 
interview and final evaluation form with the researcher.®2 As well, each 
participant was evaluated by two to three individuals of their choosing. 

The project concluded with the final session on Tuesday, November 7, 
2006 with the original ten participants. Each individual completed the same 
autobiography and assessment he or she had taken prior to the seminar 
beginning. The researcher collected all completed documents. Furthermore, an 
informal evaluation of the experience conducted by the facilitator revealed that 
all ten participants desired to continue meeting monthly to follow a similar 
format for ongoing leadership discussions. 

Participants completed a written formal evaluation of the experiential 
learning seminar. Each participant completed the following statements: (1) Rate 
the design of this experience (on a five point scale with one being “redesign 
required” to five being “no redesign required”). (2) What elements of the 
experience would you suggest redesigning? (3) What elements of the experience 
would you suggest retaining? (4) What are the four competencies of equipping 


leadership discussed during the process? (5) Rate your knowledge of these 
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competencies prior to beginning this seminar (on a five-point scale with one 
being “no knowledge” to five being “very knowledgeable”). (6) Rate your present 
comprehension of the four competencies (on a five point scale with one being “no 
change in comprehension” to five being “complete change in comprehension”). 
(7) Rate the effectiveness of this experiential learning seminar as it assisted you in 
comprehending the four competencies (on a five point scale with one being 


“ineffective” to five being “effective”. 
Collection of Data 


The data collection for the project model integrated multiple approaches 
to ensure all information collected could be triangulated and analyzed 


effectively. The following tools were employed to collect data. 


Information Sheets3 


Each of the ten project participants completed an information sheet that 
included significant data the researcher utilized for analysis and comparison 
purposes. This information included: years in ministry, age, number of paid and 


non-paid staff, educational degrees, and past jobs. 
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Leadership Autobiography* 


Each of the ten project participants prepared written responses to a series 
of questions about their present leadership realities. These questions were 
included within a three page autobiographical sketch completed by all 
participants prior to the implementation of the treatment seminars. Each 


autobiography was collected by the researcher upon completion. 
The Equipping leader Pre-Project Assessment 


Project participants completed a thirty-four question assessment that 
allowed them to personally reflect on and examine the extent to which each of 
the four equipping leadership competencies was demonstrated in their 
leadership. Each competency was supported by eight to nine statements that 


clarified and defined the components of the identified competency. 


The 360° Equipping leader Pre-Project Assessment*© 


Each project participant selected three individuals to complete a 360 


degree pre-project assessment regarding their leadership style. 
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Digital Recordings 
Each weekly experiential learning seminar was digitally recorded so the 
discussion of the participants could be captured and later analyzed for any 
potentially useful data that may have been communicated by individuals during 


the seminar. 
The Equipping leader Post-Project Assessment 


During the concluding session of the project model learning experience, 


participants completed the identical assessment they had taken pre-treatment. 


Final Evaluations 


Participants completed a formal written evaluation process at the 
conclusion of the learning experience. This information was discussed in the field 


experience section of this chapter. 
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Analysis of Data 


The researcher has provided a general comparison and analysis of data 
collected. This includes data from the information sheet, leadership 
autobiography completed pre- and post-project, digital recordings of general 
seminar sessions and follow-up sessions with individuals, leadership 
assessments completed pre- and post-project, and the 360° assessments 
completed pre-project. 

In the analysis of data, the researcher sought to answer a series of 
questions: 

1. How does an individual’s pre-treatment ratings (the four equipping 
leader competency scores and final scores) compare to multi-raters’ 
pre-treatment ratings? 

2. What changes are made in an individual’s pre-treatment rating 
(competency grading score, the four competency scores, and final 
score) and their post-treatment rating? 

3. Did project participants gain overall comprehension of the four 
competencies as a result of the experiential learning seminar? 

4, What comparisons can be made between the scores (four competency 
totals and final score) of project participants and control group? 


5. How do pre and post individual self-ratings correlate? 
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6. What does a post-treatment change (whether higher or lower) in an 


individual’s score suggest? 
7. Did project participants experience the seminar as effective? 


The following information provides the answers to these questions. 


Information Sheets 


Ten participants, all on staff at Westover Church, completed the project 


learning model. The chart below represents a comparison of project participants. 


Participant Profiles 


@ Participants Age & Toial Staff Supervised 0 Years in Ministry 


Figure 9 - Participant Profiles 


Years in ministry — The test group ranges from one to thirty-eight years in 
ministry. Six participants have served in ministry less than fifteen years and four 


have served more than fifteen years. 
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Age — Participants range in age from thirty-three to sixty-six. Two 


individuals are in their thirties, six individuals are in their forties, and two 
individuals are in their sixties. 

Number of paid and non-paid staff — Participants supervise approximately 
115 people serving in paid and non-paid roles. Four participants supervise paid 
employees while six participants do not supervise any paid employees. In 
addition, five participants supervise more than ten non-paid team members each, 
while five participants supervise less than ten non-paid team members each. 

Educational degrees — One participant has finished two associate degrees, 
nine participants completed their college degrees, one has a double major, two 
have accomplished advanced certificate training programs and two have 
achieved graduate level degrees. 

Past jobs — Participants have held various roles in the corporate world 
prior to serving on staff at Westover. Participants served in sales positions, as 
educators, in banking roles, as certified public accountant, company presidents, 
human resources, chief executive officers, chief operating officers, administrative 
assistants, legal assistants, waitresses, office managers, counselors and retail 


associates. 
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Comparison of Pre- and Post-Leadership Autobiographies 


In comparing what participants write prior to implementing the learning 
process and again after the process is complete, the data strongly suggests that 
participants more thoroughly comprehend the elements of the four equipping 
leadership competencies post-treatment. 

Participants completed a series of questions in the leadership 
autobiography pre-treatment. They were asked to list the top four competencies 
they believe that are necessary to embody equipping leadership. One of ten 
participants listed two of the four equipping leader competencies, while five of 
ten listed only one of the competencies. Participants completed the same 
leadership autobiography post-treatment, and ten of ten listed all four of the 
equipping leadership competencies. This data suggests participants learned and 
were able to recall the four competencies as a result of the seven-week 
experiential learning seminar. 

Participants are asked during both the pre- and post-assessment process 
to define the four competencies in their own words. Pre-treatment results 
indicate 60% of the participants are unable to articulate a definition of the 


competencies. Post-treatment results show 100% of the participants able to define 
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and give examples of each of the four equipping leadership competencies. The 
qualitative analysis of these results shows that participants do achieve a level of 
comprehension of the four equipping leadership competencies as a result of the 


experiential learning seminar. 
Qualitative Analysis of Recorded Information 


Based on information garnered from listening to each recording of the 
seminars and the follow-up conversations, the researcher makes the following 
inferences. 

Moments of assumed lack of engagement — It seems to the researcher there are 
frequent moments of silence during the discussion section when a question is 
posed related to the discussion agenda and no one immediately answers. After a 
rather prolonged silence, someone provides input and the conversation 
continues. This does not seem to inhibit the discussion flow, but rather creates 
awkward moments of extended silence. There is no quantitative data to support 
this assumption, but rather provided as a personal analysis by the researcher. 

Obvious participant interaction and engagement — Simultaneously, there are 
considerable times in which participant interaction and engagement are 
significant. These occur during activities, brainstorming sessions at the 
whiteboard, and practical discussions around issues related to Westover 


specifically. 
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Productive individual follow-up discussions — Each time the facilitator meets 
with individuals who have missed a group discussion, the recordings suggest a 
high level of engagement and interaction by the participant. This conclusion is 
made based on the frequency and positive content of participant comments and 
questions. The three instances listed below are included as examples of this 
positive content: 

“T’ve never heard it put that way before... that’s powerful... ” 

“ ... That’s probably the most profound discussion I’ve ever had about 


leadership before . . . no, really. I really mean it.” 


“I wish I could sit down like this every week and talk about how to build my team 


... this entire staff needs what we just discussed.” 
Comparison of Pre- 360° and Individual Assessments 


Individual and 360° pre-project scores” compared the core 
competencies serving, facilitating, developing teams, and coaching. Lower scores 
represented a higher level of equipping leadership while higher the scores, a 
lower level of equipping leadership. In the leadership autobiographical section of 


the assessment, each participant and their multi-raters were asked to rate the 


37 These scores were gathered from the pre-project assessment participant’s and their 
multi-raters completed. 
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leadership of the individual on a school grading scale—A, B, C, D, or F. Each 


letter was given a value,°8 and the higher the value, the lower the rating. 

The results show individuals rated themselves higher in each core 
competency on the equipping leadership scale, than the average of their multi- 
raters. This means the 360° multi-raters on average viewed participants as being 
greater equipping leaders as compared to the participant’s self-ratings. There are 
four instances where an individual’s self-rating was lower in an area, while 
multi-raters ranked the individual higher. This suggests that these individuals 
rated themselves as stronger equipping leaders than their multi-raters did. 

A comparative analysis of individual and multi-raters scoring of the four 
equipping leadership competencies shows seven out of ten individuals rated 
themselves higher on each of the four competencies than their multi-raters did. 
In addition, when asked to rate the level of satisfaction with their leadership 
style, eight of ten individuals rated themselves higher than their multi-raters. 
This difference represents a one hundred and thirty-eight percent variance 
between individuals and their multi-raters. This means participants had a lower 
evaluation of themselves as equipping leaders in comparison to how their multi- 
raters viewed them. Multi-raters evaluated participants much higher as 


equipping leaders. 


38 The key for this grading scale is: A=1, B=2, C=3, D=4 and F=5. 
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Finally, in comparing the final score of individuals — based on the thirty- 
four question likert-scale assessment — with the mean of multi-raters scores, the 
following chart represents the data collected. The ideal score, which represented 
a thorough comprehension and embodiment of equipping leadership, was thirty- 
four. The data suggests participants rated themselves lower than their mullti- 
raters 60% of the time, while three out of ten participants rated their self higher 
than multi-raters. Participant number 102 did not have any multi-raters return 


360° assessments.?? 


Final Score Comparison Ind and 360 


B Ind Final Score Pre & 360 Final Score Pre | 


pd OM Also ale 


101 102 103 104 105 106 107 108 109 110 


Figure 10 - Final Score Comparison of Ind and Multi-rater 


39 The assessment tool used by the researcher was designed for participants to rate 
themselves on a scale of one to seven. The rating one represented a strongly agree statement, 
while the rating seven represented a strongly disagree statement. Therefore, an ideal score, which 
represented equipping leadership, was thirty-four. Equipping leadership represented the lower 
scores, while higher scores represented developing, compensating, or controlling leadership 
embodiment. 
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Control Group, and Pre- and Post-Individual Assessments 
Based on the personal assessments completed pre- and post-project, and 
the control group assessments, the following charts illustrate the analysis of data 


collection from these tools. 


Averages of Individuals Pre, Post and Control Group 


@ Ind Pre Scores Control Scores 2 Ind Post Scores 


Sening Coaching Facilitating Developing Team Final Score 


Figure 11 - Comparison of Ind and Control Group 

The results show on average participants scored lower on their post- 
project assessments than they did on their pre-project assessments, with no 
average change represented in the coaching competency score. This suggests that 
the seminar is effective in assisting participants in apprehending the core 
equipping competencies. 

The chart shown below provides a comparison of the mean of individual 
pre-, post-, and control group scores. There was an eleven-point decrease 
between the mean of individual pre- and post-assessments. There was a two- 


point spread between the control group and the individual’s post-assessment 
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Figure 12 - Average of Ind and Control 


in the final scores of three competencies: serving, facilitating, and developing 


teams. The mean recognizes no change in the coaching competency score. 


Pre- and Post-Individual Assessments 


In analyzing the data of individual pre- and post-assessments the results 
show conclusive changes in competency totals and final scores among seminar 


participants. 
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Figure 13 - Ind Final Score Changes 


The final scores of individuals post-project represented a one hundred and 
seven-point variance between the final scores of these same individuals pre- 
project. This suggests a positive change in an individual’s comprehension of the 
core competencies. Figures 13-16 shows the scoring changes of participant’s pre- 


and post-assessments results. 
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— Pre Serving Corpetency —~ Post Serving Competency 


——Pre Facilitating Competency ~~ Post Facilitating Competency 


so 


Figure 15 ~ Facilitating Pre and Post Scores 
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—Pre Coaching Competent Post Coaching Competency 


Figure 17 - Coaching Pre and Post Scores 
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These results show a forty-seven-point positive variance between pre- 
and post-serving, a twenty-eight-point positive variance between pre- and post- 
facilitating, a thirty-two-point positive variance between pre- and post- 
developing teams, and no variance between pre- and post-coaching. 

Another visual representation of the changes that occurred after the 
project seminar is an analysis of the final score bins. The following two charts 
provide two different graphs to support a positive growth of participants toward 


becoming equipping leaders. 


Individual Scoring Frequency 


; 8 Pre Scoring Frequency lt Post Scoring Frequency 


Frequency 


3460 61-87 38-114 > 115 
Scoring Bins 


Figure 18 - Ind Scoring Frequency 


Figure 19 - Ind Scoring Frequency 


These visuals indicate an improvement in equipping leadership final 
scores. The pre-scoring frequency shows one individual score in the lowest bin, 
five in the next lowest bin, three scores in the next highest bin and one in the 
highest bin. While post-scoring frequency presented three individuals scoring in 
the lowest bin, four in the next lowest bin, two scores in the next highest bin and 
one in the highest bin. This demonstrates a positive correlation between 
competency comprehension and the effectiveness of an experiential learning 


process. 


Final Evaluations 


The following chart illustrates the data collected from the concluding 
evaluation process. The first column demonstrates the suggestion of project 
participants for a limited re-design of the experiential learning seminar. The 


second column represents participants self evaluation of their knowledge of the 
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equipping leadership competencies prior to treatment, while the next column 
represents their knowledge of these competencies post-treatment. Finally, the 
last column provides the overall effectiveness of the experiential learning 


seminar. This data implies participants perceive the project to be effective. 


Final Evaluation Averages 


@ Redesign (1=Redesign to 5=No redesign) H i 
| @ Pre Seminar Competency Knowledge (t=None to 5=Very) 

0D Post Seminar Campetency Knoweldge (1=None to 5S=Compiete) 

UD Seminer Effectiveness (1=Ineffective to 5=Effective) 


9 Total Returns 


Figure 20 - Final Project Evaluations 
The results conclude that: (1) each participant suggests minimal to no 
redesign of the experiential learning process. (2) each participant grew from their 
pre-seminar knowledge of the core competencies to their comprehension of these 
competencies post-project. (3) of the ten evaluations returned, the average rating 
of the effectiveness of this experiential learning process was 4.33% effective (on a 


one to five rating scale). 
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Experiential Learning Seminars 


Following the final seminar discussion on Tuesday, October 24', the 
researcher told the participants they had officially completed the discussion 
section of the process. Upon hearing this, some of the participants began to 
declare their disappointment that these discussions were coming to a close. The 
researcher then asked who might be interested in continuing these equipping 
leadership discussions on a less frequent basis, perhaps monthly. Every 
participant raised their hand expressing their willingness to continue meeting to 
discuss elements of equipping leadership. This fragment of data provided the 
researcher with a collective statement of participant agreement that, at the least, 
expressed their personal belief the experience provided a positive return on their 


commitment of time and energy. 
Results and Assumptions 


Based on the quantitative and qualitative analysis of the data above, the 
observation of participants and their overall impressions of the process, along 
with the researcher’s experience and his examination of every aspect of the 
course of action, the following assumptions in relation to this doctoral project are 
made: 

One, individual growth occurs on a multidimensional scale. The results of the 


project suggest that individuals experienced changes positively affecting their 
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understanding and comprehension of the four equipping leader core 
competencies. Post-project personal reflections indicate positive changes in the 
attitudes and beliefs of participants in regards to collaborative leadership. 

Two, scoring frequency is redistributed. The scoring frequency of participants 
is redistributed as a result of their completion of the experiential learning 
seminar. This redistribution indicates a positive correlation between the 
experiential learning seminar and equipping leadership growth. 

Three, individual competency scores are impacted. There are two primary 
responses to the change in individual competency scoring. One, participants gain 
a greater understanding of the competency through the experiential learning 
seminar. In completing a post-project assessment the scores reflect this increase. 
Two, individual realization post-treatment suggests a greater awareness of the 
complexities of the competencies and therefore a lowering of self-scoring in 
certain competencies. In essence, participants understood, to a greater degree, 
the depth of each core competency, and as a result, realized post-project, their 
inability to measure up successfully. This awareness represented a greater 
understanding of the complexity of equipping competencies. 

Four, individual average scores post-treatment parallel control group scores. The 
resulting participant focus on comprehension of leadership competencies 
effectively lowers participant scores post-treatment, coinciding with control 
group final scores. This represents a positive growth trajectory as participants 


become stronger equipping leaders. 
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Five, an experiential learning seminar can be an effective method of transitioning 


from knowledge to comprehension. Additionally, the results suggest that dynamic, 
discussion oriented learning communities are an effective method for adult 
learning. 

Six, a potential model for staff training and development is articulated. The 
researcher suggests an effective leadership development process for 
congregational leaders might involve assembling learning communities that 


gather to discuss various leadership competencies. 


CHAPTER SIX 


CONCLUSION 


Summary of Final Project Dissertation Model 


This dissertation is the account of a ministry project model focused on 
establishing a course of action to support leaders at Westover Church in 
Greensboro, North Carolina. This approach involved an experiential learning 
process centered on assisting participants to comprehend strategic equipping 
leadership competencies. 

This project identified four core equipping leadership competencies tied to 
the full embodiment of an equipping leadership paradigm. The four 
competencies identified were: Serving, Facilitating, Developing Teams, and 
Coaching. These competencies were discussed, through facilitated dialogue, 
question, and answer, with the contextual test group during seven weeks of 
training. Participants kept individual learning journals reflecting on their 
personal acquisition and comprehension of these competencies. 

Test group subjects completed pre- and post-project assessments and 
leadership autobiographies. Each participant also submitted an information sheet 


and conducted a personal interview with the researcher to evaluate his/her 
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perceptions of the seminar success. Additionally, participants invited three 
individuals to provide them with 360° feedback to establish a baseline of their 
leadership reality prior to treatment. The purpose of this research was to observe 
the effectiveness of an experiential learning process involving activities, group 
discussions, individual reflections, and action-based planning, in assisting 
participants to transition from the general knowledge of equipping leadership, to 
comprehension of core competencies and behaviors necessary to embody this 


leadership model. 
Suggestions for Future Research 


As is the case with any doctor of ministry project or research endeavor, 
the ability to thoroughly investigate and practically implement the extensive 
initiative the researcher desires is beyond the scope and time constraints of the 
program itself. For that reason, it becomes necessary for the researcher to focus 
on a confined segment from the broad research base as the project to be 
accomplished. Consequently, the project leaves open a number of other possible 
research initiatives for others to follow in future projects. 

The element involved in the transition equipping leaders make as they 
move from self-awareness to knowledge deserves further research. Similarly, to 
provide a comprehensive association of self-awareness as a prerequisite to 


competency comprehension would provide supportive linkage to a grounded 
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theory of equipping leadership. Additionally, future research more thoroughly 


associating knowledge acquisition of the broad competencies of equipping 
leadership! as a prerequisite to competency comprehension should be 


considered. 
Project Limitations 


The researcher uncovered several limitations during the three phases of 
the project (pre-, project, and post-). These limitations do not represent a 
comprehensive list of recommendations future researchers should consider prior 
to embarking upon a similar project. However, a thorough evaluation of the 
three phases of the project by the researcher, professional and context associates, 
and project participants produced a compilation of suggestions. This section will 
briefly examine each of these limitations and provide suggested research 


corrections. 


1 Identifying a standard definition of what constitutes the broad elements of equipping 
leadership continues to be a work in process. The books below may assist in further clarifying 
what constitutes equipping leadership: Mallory, The Equipping Church; Ogden, Unfinished Business 
and Transforming Discipleship; McNeal, Revolution in Leadership; Stevens and Collins, The Equipping 
Pastor. Based on this literature and the extensive research and experience of the researcher in 
training people to become equipping leaders, the researcher would like to suggest that the 
following components comprise the broad elements of equipping leadership. The broad elements 
of equipping leadership are illustrated by an individual’s biblical understanding of (1) The call of 
leadership, (2) Team-based ministry, (3) The priesthood of all believers, (4) Gift-based ministry 
service, and (5) Intentional systems that prepare, connect and equip people for ministry. 
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Assumptions of Participant Self-awareness 


This project model assumed each participant invited to take part in the 
Becoming an Equipping Leader experiential learning seminar possessed a 
fundamental self-awareness. Elizabeth Wourms provides a thorough analysis of 
self-awareness as a primary precursor for equipping leadership.” Her theoretical 
supposition is that until a leader achieves a level of self-awareness around seven 
foci, the leader is incapable of authentically integrating both the acquisition of 
knowledge about equipping leadership and the comprehension of equipping 
leadership competencies. Modifications to the project should include an 
assessment process designed to ascertain a self-awareness baseline prior to 


treatment implementation. 
Assumptions of Participant Knowledge of Equipping Leadership 


In the same manner as the above mentioned limitation, this project also 
assumed participants had already acquired knowledge of the broad elements of 
equipping leadership, and were therefore approaching the apprehension of key 
competencies from this position. Knowledge acquisition is illustrated by an 


individual’s retention and basic understanding of information. The specific 


2 See Elizabeth Wourms’ dissertation Equipping congregational leaders to live their biblical call 
from Ephesians 4:11-16 by facilitating growth in self-awareness. 
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information corresponds to the broad elements of equipping leadership each 
participant should understand prior to initiating a process to apprehend the 
skill-related competencies. While the researcher did include a question in the 
leadership autobiography that asked participants to describe their understanding of 
the biblical call of equipping leadership, this alone proved unsuccessful in 
establishing an awareness of participant knowledge. Modifications to the project 
should include a thorough evaluation of participant’s knowledge about 


equipping leadership prior to treatment implementation. 
The Validity and Reliability of the Assessment Tool 


The researcher did not adequately ensure the validity and reliability of the 
Equipping Leader Assessment Tool. As a result, much like a typical inventory a 
church might employ to assist congregants in identifying their God-given 
spiritual gifts, the assessment tool used in this project contained apparent tester 
limitations. Many surveys are dependent upon a respondent’s perception of self, 
present feelings, and personal passions as the basis for their answers. 
Consequently, responding to statements based on personal desire rather than 
objective evaluation is a common error and can easily allow for the distortion of 


assessment results. This limitation must be acknowledged as a possible factor 


3 The time limitations of this doctoral project did not allowed for a comprehensive 
examination of the assessment tool and the conclusive evidence resulting from the correlation of 
data from (1) an untreated, non-equipping control group, (2) an untreated, equipping control 
group, (3) a treated, non-equipping control group, and (4) a treated, equipping control group. 
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preventing valid and reliable scoring of participant assessments in the project. In 
addition, the scoring span for the assessment utilized was too broad and 
therefore evaluation results were questionable. Suggestions for revisions of this 
research are to ensure the evaluative instrument is both reliable and valid. 
Moreover, the scoring span of the instrument should be reduced to allow for 
more conclusive findings, or allow the data collected to inform and determine 


the establishment of scoring parameters. 
Effectiveness of the Experiential Learning Seminars 


An essential element of this project was to test the effectiveness of an 
experiential learning process as a means to apprehend core equipping 
competencies. Two limiting factors potentially biased the successful completion 
of this research goal. One, the design of the experience could be sharpened to 
reflect the influence and application of practical adult models of learning. These 
might include more focused group and individual activities, enhancing the 
balance of content delivery and peer/ group discussions, and more clearly 
identified applications of each competency between seminars. Two, the seminars 
were dependent upon how well the researcher facilitated the experience. More 
research should engage the seminar, independently, looking at content flow, 


discussions and activities, to see if it can demonstrate capacity to achieve similar 
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results regardless of differences in facilitation. Suggestions for revisions of this 
research are to sharpen the experiential learning design, resulting in an effectual 


replication of seminar project. 
Lack of Identified Accountability Processes for Participants 


A critical ingredient this project experience overlooked was the 
participants’ compelling need for clear and simple accountability processes. 
Participants wanted peer-to-peer accountability, which would have assisted 
them in monitoring their individual progress throughout the course of action. 
Consequently, participants would have perpetuated discussions of the 
competency throughout the week as they engaged one another. Accordingly, an 
accountability process would have fostered an improved sense of community, 
participant interactions, and continual learning between seminars. A suggestion 
for revisions of this research is to design a simple structure of peer-to-peer 
accountability to continue discussions among participants and as a means by 


which they hold each other accountable to applicable behavior modifications. 
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Effective Utilization of the Equipping Leader Journal 


Although the purpose and design of the Equipping Leader Journal was 
distinctively valuable, the tool was not utilized properly or effectively to 
maximize its benefits for the participant. A suggestion for revisions to this 
research would be to guide participants toward completing the journal (perhaps 
by providing time during the seminar itself) and then recommending that this 


information become the subject matter of the accountability partner discussions. 
Summary Reflections and Conclusions 


This doctoral project and subsequent dissertation is the culmination of a 
lifetime of preparation and experience collectively lighting the pathway this 
researcher has traveled. As a child, the researcher unapologetically aspired to 
accomplish something of significance. Dreams of conquering some incredible 
feat or accomplishing something of worth captured his imagination and 
propelled him toward high achievement. In this search, he had to be the best, or 
at least be seen within the company of those who were the best. 

Nine years ago, the researcher experienced an epiphany through a 
personal “burning bush” event. During this encounter the researcher heard the 
call of God to equip and release people, and embraced this awareness with a 
burning desire to become everything God had intended him to be from the 


beginning. The fires of God’s transformative might consumed and set him ablaze 
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with passion and purpose. At this point, his response to this understanding was 
about God’s vision for people and his position as an equipper within the church. 
His motivation had little to do with personal greatness, and more to do with the 
greatness of God’s design and a future rife with committed equipping leaders 
and empowered people. He set out to achieve this vision, not for his own 
meritorious acclaim, rather in faithful response to the clear voice of assurance he 
heard at that time. 

Nearly three years ago, the researcher and a fellow doctoral researcher 
and colleague, Elizabeth Wourms, were dining at a restaurant in Dayton, Ohio. 
The conversation centered on the present condition of church leaders and how 
clericalism efficiently established a disparity between clergy and laity. Asa 
result, many leaders were unable to see the undivided and all-inclusive body of 
Christ. In the midst of the conversation, the spirit of God confirmed in both of 
their hearts that this state of affairs was what God had called them to address in 
their life and ministry. The harmony of ministry passion and the call of these two 
individuals radiated, once again setting the researcher ablaze with the fire of 
God’s vision. Consequently, this experience propelled the researcher to enroll 
into the doctor of ministry program at United. 

This purpose has been the singular focus and internal motivation of the 
researcher for six of the last nine years. However, all this began to change nearly 
three years ago when he started this doctor of ministry program at United 


Theological Seminary. At this point, for reasons too many to express in this 
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work, this equipper of people began to lead less from God’s magnificent design 


and biblical vision for an equipping church, and more from a position of 
personal expertise and the intellectual accomplishment of his own equipping 
leadership. 

His study, his research, his findings, his degree, his expertise, his... his... 
his ... slowly, almost imperceptibly, attempted to replace the vision of the 
complete church God planted within his heart years ago. Although the 
researcher was unaware, his burning fervor started to grow cool and passion 
began to be replaced with prestige. That is, until the writing of this dissertation. 

Through the process of personal, theological, biblical, historical, and 
literary reflection, God supplied a spark of vision that has ignited a blaze of 
transformation. This energy has begun a renewal in his heart, transforming the 
tainted disguise of self and effectively rekindling the essence of the original 
revelation God provided. 

Moreover, the researcher is aware that he could spend years equipping 
and developing the people of God, effectively embodying the design described in 
Ephesians 4:11-12. People would be built up and a portion of God’s personal call 
upon the researcher would be achieved, but the completion of God’s vision for 
the researcher would never experience fulfillment. 

In becoming an equipping leader, one must first come to the awareness 
that God has placed individuals around oneself with whom they live life. These 


souls, primarily, become the equipping leader’s priority. God gave the researcher 
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a lovely wife and two exquisite children. The latent potential lying just below the 


surface of Traci, Kara-Anne and Will’s life is immeasurable. Their capacity to 
achieve the impossible through God is not only possible but also probable. With 
this in mind, it is the call of God upon the life of this researcher to ensure his 
family forever remains the initial focus of his equipping leadership. Only as the 
researcher equips his wife, daughter, and son, attaining health and holistic 
balance within his own family system, can he effectively reach outward to 
another person. 

As a result, only then can he embody the definition of equipping 
leadership as he “acts as a catalyst to release potential within other persons, in order 
that they discover their God-given gifts and passions, develop capacity to own and live a 
vision, and become whole persons.” Through this doctoral process, the researcher 
has experienced a renewed vision, perhaps a rediscovery of sorts, which has 
assisted him in further refocusing his energy and strength, providing a greater 
clarity of his call. 

The researcher’s personal experience provides a practical example of the 
effects of clericalism. He believes it has refocused clergy away from their original 
call to equip others, to an unbiblical building up of self as a substitute. In 
reflection, this apparent clericalism present in the church, and the researcher’s 


own liberation from this bondage, is the motivation for this doctoral work and 
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dissertation. If this study assisted even one pastor or church leader in becoming 
consciously aware of their God-given call and committing to rediscover the 
essence of Ephesians 4 leadership, then each word written would be worth the 


time and effort. 


4 This definition of equipping leadership was refined through the collaborative research 
of Elizabeth Wourms and Chris Hardy. 
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The Equipping Leader 
Core Competencies with 
Supporting Behaviors 


Facilitating 


_ Personal 


Coaching 
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THE EQUIPPING LEADER MODEL 
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© Chris Hardy & Elizabeth Wourms, 2006 


Mastery of... 
* Train the Trainer 


* Leader Development & 
Multiplication 


* Feedback & Evaluation 


~— Mastery 
Achievement 


Comprehending the equipping 
leader core competencies and 
supporting behaviors... 


° Serving 

° Facilitating Competency 

* Developing Teams Comprehen sion 
* Coaching 


Acquiring the knowledge of... 
® The biblical call of leaders 

* Team-based ministry 

* Priesthood of all believers 

° Gift-based service 


* Intentional systems of prepare, 
connect and equip 


Knowledge 
Acquisition 


Self awareness of... 
* identity in Christ 
* Unique Design 


* Identity as a Leader Self- 

* Holistic life balance & self care Awareness 

* Knowledge of context 

° Synergy oe 


* Developing a learning plan 


The Equipping Leader Model 
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Bloom’s Taxonomy 


Cognitive! 


The cognitive domain involves knowledge and the development of intellectual 
skills. This includes the recall or recognition of specific facts, procedural patterns, 
and concepts that serve in the development of intellectual abilities and skills. 
There are six major categories, which are listed in order below, starting from the 
simplest behavior to the most complex. The categories can be thought of as 
degrees of difficulties. That is, the first one must be mastered before the next one 


can take place. 
Category 


Knowledge: Recall data or information. 


Comprehension: Understand the 
meaning, translation, interpolation, and 
interpretation of instructions and 
problems. State a problem in one’s own 
words. 


Application: Use a concept in a new 
situation or unprompted use of an 
abstraction. Applies what was learned in 
the classroom into novel situations in the 
work place. 


Example and Key Words 


Examples: Recite a policy. Quote prices from 
memory to a customer. Knows the safety rules. 


Key Words: defines, describes, identifies, knows, 
labels, lists, matches, names, outlines, recalls, 
recognizes, reproduces, selects, states. 


Examples: Rewrites the principles of test writing. 
Explain in one is own words the steps for 
performing a complex task. Translates an equation 
into a computer spreadsheet. 


Key Words: comprehends, converts, defends, 
distinguishes, estimates, explains, extends, 
generalizes, gives Examples, infers, interprets, 
paraphrases, predicts, rewrites, summarizes, 
translates. 


Examples: Use a manual to calculate an employee’s 
vacation time. Apply laws of statistics to evaluate the 
reliability of a written test. 


Key Words: applies, changes, computes, constructs, 
demonsirates, discovers, manipulates, modifies, 
operates, predicts, prepares, produces, relates, 
shows, solves, uses. 


1 Benjamin S. Bloom, Taxonomy of Educational Objectives (Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 


1984 by Pearson Education) 


Analysis: Separates material or concepts 
into component parts so that its 
organizational structure may be 
understood. Distinguishes between facts 
and inferences. 


Synthesis: Builds a structure or pattern 
from diverse elements. Put parts together 
to form a whole, with emphasis on 
creating a new meaning or structure. 


Evaluation: Make judgments about the 
value of ideas or materials. 
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Examples: Troubleshoot a piece of equipment by 
using logical deduction. Recognize logical fallacies in 
reasoning. Gathers information from a department 
and selects the required tasks for training. 


Key Words: analyzes, breaks down, compares, 
contrasts, diagrams, deconsiructs, differentiates, 
discriminates, distinguishes, identifies, illustrates, 
infers, outlines, relates, selects, separates. 


Examples: Write a company operations or process 
manual. Design a machine to perform a specific task. 
Integrates training from several sources to solve a 
problem. Revises and process to improve the 
outcome. 


Key Words: categorizes, combines, compiles, 
composes, creates, devises, designs, explains, 


’ generates, modifies, organizes, plans, rearranges, 


reconstructs, relates, reorganizes, revises, rewrites, 


; summarizes, tells, writes. 


Examples: Select the most effective solution. Hire the 
most qualified candidate. Explain and justify a new 
budget. 


Key Words: appraises, compares, concludes, 
contrasts, criticizes, critiques, defends, describes, 
discriminates, evaluates, explains, interprets, 
justifies, relates, summarizes, supports. 
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David Kolb on experiential learning! 


David A. Kolb (with Roger Fry) created his famous model out of four elements: 
concrete experience, observation and reflection, the formation of abstract 
concepts and testing in new situations. He represented these in the famous 
experiential learning circle: 


Concrete 
experience [1] 


Observation and 
reflection [2] 


Testing in new 
situations [4] 


Forming abstract 
concepts [3] 


Kolb and Fry (1975) argue that the learning cycle can begin at any one of 
the four points — and that it should really be approached as a continuous spiral. 
However, it is suggested that the learning process often begins with a person 
carrying out a particular action and then seeing the effect of the action in this 
situation. Following this, the second step is to understand these effects in the 
particular instance so that if the same action were taken in the same 
circumstances it would be possible to anticipate what would follow from the 
action. In this pattern the third step would understand the general principle 
under which the particular instance falls. 

Generalizing may involve actions over a range of circumstances to gain 
experience beyond the particular instance and suggest the general principle. 
Understanding the general principle does not imply, in this sequence, an ability 
to express the principle in a symbolic medium, that is, the ability to put it into 
words. It implies only the ability to see a connection between the actions and 
effects over a range of circumstances. 


1D. A. Kolb and R. Fry, “Toward an applied theory of experiential learning” in C. Cooper 
ed., Theories of Group Process (London: John Wiley, 1975) 
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When the general principle is understood, the last step, according to David 
Kolb is its application through action in a new circumstance within the range of 
generalization. In some representations of experiential learning these steps, (or 
ones like them), are sometimes represented as a circular movement. In reality, if 
learning has taken place the process could be seen as a spiral. The action is taking 
place in a different set of circumstances and the learner is now able to anticipate 
the possible effects of the action. 

Two aspects can be seen as especially noteworthy: the use of concrete, ‘here— 
and —now’ experience to test ideas; and use of feedback to change practices and 
theories. Kolb joins these with Dewey to emphasize the developmental nature of 
the exercise, and with Piaget for an appreciation of cognitive development. He 
named his model so as to emphasize the link with Dewey, Lewin and Piaget, and 
to stress the role experience plays in learning. He wished to distinguish it from 
cognitive theories of the learning process. 
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Levels of Mastery Overview 


| @ Skdted Pertormance: 


Utilizes new and more 
atlective leadership 


‘ i behaviors a6 a part of 
Skilled Performance; [Reem 
i leadership rapertows. 
} Seeks periodic 
i feedback to ensure that 
few behsore are 
crealing desired new 


Independent Application perceptions. 


Guided Application 


Level of Complexi 


Critical Awareness 
and Knowledge 
Low ___ ee ih 
Learning Time Needed 


@ Critical Awareness and Knowledge: 
Gains powerful new persoectives on self 


@ Guided Apptication: 
Prachces pew behaviors 


dimpact of mi to solve problems and 
thers}: crucial repeives immediate ge 
change in order to be more coaching and feeaback : = 
ts. terms, madals, methads on performance tmerte 
effectiveness. Grestive Leadership 
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The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri 
Descriptions and Text of Twelve Manuscripts on Papyri of the Greek Bible 
By Frederic G. Kenyon 
London: Emery Walker Limited, 1937 


EPHESIANS If, 3-t5 


APPENDIX G 


EPHESIANS 4 TRANSLATIONS 


Stephens 1550 Textus Receptus 

proV ton katartismon twn agiwn eiV ergon diakoniaV eiV oikodomhn tou 
swmatoV tou cristou 

Scrivener 1894 Textus Receptus 197 


prov ton katartismon twn agiwn eiV ergon diakoniaV eiV oikodomhn tou 
swmatoV tou cristou 
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Invitation Letter to Test Group Participants 
Monday, August 21, 2006 


Dear XXXX, 


I am asking for your help. I have developed a seven week experiential learning 
process designed to provide participants with a greater comprehension of 
equipping leadership skills. This process, which I will also be facilitating, is in 
partial requirements toward the fulfillment of my Doctorate of Ministry in 
Transformational Leadership from United Theological Seminary. This letter is 
your personal invitation to participate in this study. 


This seven week process will consist of several components. Participants will 
complete a pre—seminar assessment, which will also be completed by three 
others that both serve with you and who you will select, seven weekly two— 
hour experiential learning seminars, and then the completion of a post— seminar 
assessment to measure the results of the process. Additionally, each participant 
will be interviewed and will complete a leadership autobiography. 


This learning seminar is scheduled to begin the second full week in September. 
Ultimately, all the participants will together determine which day and time is 
best for the learning seminar to take place. 


I am in need of a total of ten people to participate in this project. If you would 
prayerfully consider your involvement, and let me know as soon as you can 
whether you will be able to participate, I would greatly appreciate it. 


Thanks and God bless you, 


Chris Hardy 
Pastor, Life Development 
Westover Church 
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Invitation Letter to 360° Assessors 
Wednesday, September 20, 2006 
Dear XXXX, 


YYYY is asking for your help. She is participating in a seven week experiential 
learning process designed to assist her in more fully comprehending equipping 
leadership skills. This process consists of seven weekly two— hour experiential 
learning seminars combined with 360° feedback and evaluation. In this 360° 
process, YYY will be completing an assessment, and she is requesting feedback 
from three people she ministers alongside, these individuals are called 
“evaluators.” This assessment process will be completed before the seminar 
actually begins and after the seminar has concluded. This is done in an effort to 
measure pre— and post— results of the experiential learning process. 


How can you help? YYY listed your name as someone she would like to give her 
feedback. If you are willing to participate, please complete the following 
Equipping Leader 360° Assessment on YYY. When you have finished each 
section, please return the assessment in the self addressed stamped envelope 
provided with this letter by Monday, October 2, 2006. 


The results of YYY’s assessment, along with her three evaluators will be 
compiled. YYY will at no time see how you rated her, but rather, the three 
evaluator’s ratings, will be compiled and an average 360° evaluation will be 
created. This will be compared to YYY’s self — evaluation and she will be given 
feedback on the results. All information you provide will be seen only by an 
outside data processing agency and me. 


This entire experiential learning process is in partial requirements toward the 
fulfillment of my Doctorate of Ministry in Transformational Leadership from 
United Theological Seminary. If you have any questions about YYY’s 
participation, please contact her directly. 


If you are unable to participate, please contact me immediately at 336.299.7374, 
extension 3032. Also, if you have any questions, please contact me at the number 


listed above or at my email address: chardy@westoverchurch.com. 


Thanks and God bless you, 


Chi. Sod 
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spreadsheet Key: 


Years in Ministry (top) AND Age (bottom) = 
Total # of Paid (top) AND Mon-paid Staff (bottom = 
Educational Degrees Achieved = 

High School = 

Associates Degree = 

College = 


Graduate School = 


oD fe 


wn ime jw ie jk lo 


Past-Graduate School = 


* Double degree or advance certificate 


Occupation Prior to Ministry Service = D 

Leadership Satisfaction = E 
VS-1, 8-2 88-3. N-4 5D-5 D-6 VD-7 

Top 4 Skills = F 

Defining (coded words missing vowels) = ce} 


Serving 
Facilitating 
Developing Teams 
Coaching 
Graded Knowledge of skills = H 
EQ'ng Leader Assessment Individual Scores = i 
L Serving 
2. Coaching 
3 Facilitating 
4: Developing Teams 
EG'ng Leader Assessrnent Total Score = J 
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Westover Church 


Becoming an 
Equipping Leader 
Assessment 


Your Namie 


Date 


FE phesians 4:11-1? 
“lt was He who gave some to be apostles, some to be prophets, some to be 
evangelists and some to be pastors and teachers, to prepare God's people 
for works of service...” 


EOUIPPING LEADER AUTOBIOGRAPHY Zee 


YOUR NAME: 
GATE. CEM AT 
* Describe your leadership sivle. 


ae 


*As it relates to vou as a leader, how satisfied are YOU with your leadership? (plas: circle one ensmeri 
Very fatishied Somrwtat Neutral foment Dissatigied Very 


- 


Satisfied Satixied Dinsatisfied Drissatingind 


F 


*What anea (5) of vour leadership needs improvement, based on your saiistaction scale? List and describe. 


— 


* List the top four skills you believe are necessary in embody leadership that equips and releases athers? 


a ie 


Possible skills: 

Coaching Facilitating Vision Casting Listening Team Building ‘Systems Designing Serving Teaching Training 
Mentoring Discipleship Modeling Empouering Collaborating MMccting Management Envisioning Caring 
Supporting Bersonal Pesturing Berson Development Discovery Systems implementation 


EOUIPPING LEADER AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


ine af your biblical cail to be an equipping leader. 


* Explain in your own words the following skills... 


Serrin 


Developing Teams 


Coachin: 


* Onaschool grading scale (A to F), how would you grade vaur existing Inowledge of these skilis. 


SERVENG FACILITATING DEVELOPING TEAMS COACHING 
s What is one thing you are hoping fo gain from this experience? 


* What changes do you anticipate making at the completion of this experience? 


How accurate are the following statements... 


ba 
a 


G3 


ou 


os 


s 


10. 


i. 


a3. 


if. 


s 
My ministry is not about me or my smCCess... eee eee eee ah 
Tlead fom a support position... eee eeeseeeereeeneeren renee AD @ @ @ @ @ a0 
Others should be recognized when there is Seteee ae) ea) G) fa ® ® ao 
{hy purpose is io grow the team eT eC) QDOO® 00 
Each tearn member is uniquely gifted for the team............................) @ @ @ © @ @@ 
All people on the team are needed to be OEFOCHINE cesses Ad @ @ @ © @ oo 


‘The focus is om the team's success amd mot my OWE. 2... eameennnnnnennes _©2OOO00® 


I could not be effective without team members using their gifts... DDOOOODE® 


REMIT S, 


Thave a positive and proactive response to CaN. eeeee ener A @ Q @@ @® 0,@ 
Aisin oper f pepe oto wut te doves... 00 OOO OOO 
Team members should be regularly encouraged and challenged............0) @ @ @©® ® ae 
Team members have a positive relationship with me... @ @ @ O @ 2@ 


My focus is om helping others succeed... c.cecececcsseeseeeseeeeernenee dt @@ @ OO @:® 
I paint to others during Himes Of SUCCESS... ccecesoseseseesseseenemnecrrneend) QD @ @®O@ @@ 


Lassume blame during times Of failure.........-.--esssseeseseeseeeveeeceeeeeee ee AD} Q@A@a@ @ 0@ 
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EQUIPPING LEADER ASSESSMENT 


When considering the team collectively or team members 


individually, hou: often do I... 


Behave in ways that help others to be successful... eee 


Offer ORCOMTASEMENE cece ce ceneceseeesenevesenececuteceseveveeresvescva Ad) OREN) ® ®® 


Take responsibility when there is a ministry failure. anon kt) @ @ OO © oo 
Pa ANON oe eeernrnenneneeneveen OOOQOOO 
Pray together with the tam... ecccccccseussesssree sneered BOO @ Q@ 
Deemine es eng EOE nnn ©OOO OOD 
Give power away t0 Others... ceeceeceeceeeeeeeteseetseeeeransnne LD @ @ @ @ @ 0@ 
Solicit others fluoughts before making a detision........... essen... @ @ @ @ @ 2@ 
Chad iti ani ACHR oncsrssacd cancer snr ADDO OO® 06 
commana yg ANE nen OO OOO O1O 
Create a culiure of leaming.....0-.scssecwseresereeeerssmnnnnnrendl @@ @@ @ OD 


Peanut oer peo Me ener DDO OODO@ 
Hal oc acount havi an ata. OOOO OO 
Ge eR nnn BOOOOOO 
Content est now vlbe MM rere OOOO OO@ 
Recognize and praise... 0 e.cccccsereueereeeeeenscsereecrtnwimerseseneruendd @@ @ @ @ 00 
Discs inual peorman 5 ennnnnsnnnsnn2O OO OOO 
Pic a np ence GOTO OOOS 
Ost nd 68 nner ®OOOOOO 


FORM & OO0G207 REY $7 @ Chris Maroy - 2005 
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EQUIPPING LEADER ASSESSMENT 
SCORING GRID 
Step 1: Record your answers te the following numbered statements. Total each of the five 
columns. 
1 2 3 4 
Siatement #. ee | | 2: a |< cee | |: 
Bn en I Ee 
4. ee ee 8 
1 ee en i. 
nn er (ec. eeemee Ue ee 
ee a |e a, i | 
We 1 RT 
20. 3d —— ht nh 2 
34 es 


TOTALS: — 
Step 2: Add all the total numbers together. 
TOTAL: 


Step 3: Compare the total to the scoring srid below. Circle the corresponding totals based 


Oh VOur score. 


TOTALS: LEADERSHIP MODEL: 
34-85 Equipping Leadership 

85 - 136 Developing Leadership 
136 = 187 Compensating Leadership 
187 = 238 Controlling Leadership 


Step 4: Compare your individual leadership scores to the four skills that comprise 
equipping leadership. 


Column: 
1-Serving 2-Coaching 3- Facilitating 4- Developing Team 


FORM = 0900007 REY £1 @ Chas Hartly - 2095 
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ASSESSMENT DEFINITIONS 


EQUIPPING LEADERSHIP 


Individuals who act as catalysts to release potential within other persons, in order that they 
discover their God-given gifts and passions, develop capacity to own and live a vision, and 
become whole persons. These individuals are both self and others aware as they forus their 
time and energy to empower others. 


DEVELOPING LEADERSHIP 


Individuals who influence the behavior of others as they discover their own potential, Gad- 
given gifts and passions. These individuals are developing self and others awareness and their 
time and energy is focused on achieving power and empowering others. 


COMPENSATING LEADERSHIP 
Individuals who are developing their own capacity, potential, God-given gifts and passions as 


they seek to provide direction for others. These individuals are focused primarily on using 
people to accomplish tasks, while focusing their energy in areas of individual growth. 


CONTROLLING LEADERSHIP 


Individuals who direct the actions of others as they seek to accomplish necessary tasks and 
achieve strategic goals. These individuals are focused specifically on accomplishing tasks and | | 
directing the plans and actions of others. 
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The Equipping Leadership Assessment 


£4 


Ephesians 4:11-12 
“It was He who gave some to be apostles, some 
to be prophets, some to be evangelists 
and seme to be pastors and 
teachers, to prepare 
God's people 
for works of 


service...” 


© Chris Hardy, 2005 
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The Equipping Leader 
Experiential Learning Process Evaluation 


(1) Rate the design of this experience. 
(Redesign Required) 1 —-2~—3-—4-—5 (No Redesign Required) 
(2) What elements of the experience would you suggest redesigning? 


(3) What elements of the experience would you suggest retaining? 


(4) What are the four competencies of equipping leadership discussed during the process? 


1. 


2, 


3. 


4. 
(5) Rate your knowledge of these competencies prior to beginning this seminar. 
(No Knowledge) 1-2-3 -—4-—5 (Very Knowledgeable) 
(6) Rate your present comprehension of the four competencies. 
(No Change) 1 — 2 —3—4-—5 (Complete Change) 
(7) Rate the effectiveness of this experiential learning seminar as it assisted you in 
comprehending the four competencies. 


(Ineffective) 1-2-—-3-—4-5 (Effective) 


APPENDIX L 


CONFIDENTIALITY WAIVER FORM 
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Becoming an Equipping Leader =f 


Confidentiality Waiver Form 


TITLE OF DOCTORAL RESEARCH: Knowledge to Comprehension: The 
effectiveness of an experiential learning process in apprehending the 
competencies to become an equipping leader. 


RESEARCHER/FACILITATOR: Chris Hardy 
CHURCH: Westover Church 


PARTICIPANT: (Please print) 


Explanation of Research 


The purpose of this doctoral research project is to assist church leaders in 
comprehending the necessary competencies toward becoming an equipping 
leader. The process will assist individuals in both recalling information 
(knowledge), and understanding the meaning, translation, and interpretation of 
this knowledge (comprehension). This process will take place during six weekly 
two hour experiential learning seminars. These seminars will provide 
discussion/peer—training, personal study and reflection. These experiences will 
seek to assist individuals in understanding identified equipping leadership 
competencies, in an effort to move from knowing to comprehending these 
competencies. Participants will be asked to create and maintain a learning 
journal, which looks at specific actions steps in moving forward from knowledge 
to comprehension. 


You are being asked to participate in a research study designed to test the role of 
an experientiai learning process in comprehending the competencies to become 
an equipping leader. If you decide to participate, all information will be 
confidential. During the next six weeks, you will complete a personal assessment, 
three individuals (supervisors, peers or direct reports - paid or none— paid) will 
complete a survey on your leadership style, and you will be interviewed to 
determine the comprehension of various equipping leader competencies. At the 
end of the six weeks, another series of assessments will be completed to 
determine whether the experiential learning process had any affect on your 
comprehension of equipping competencies. 
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Confidentiality 


The information gathered during this study will be kept confidential to the 
extent permitted by law. However, your facilitator, Chris Hardy, will be 
compiling and writing about your participation and the results of your 
participation. During the experiential learning process, the only people who will 
have access to your information are you, Chris Hardy, the facilitator and 
researcher and Datatek, a data analysis company. All information, which 
identifies you by name, will be confidential. The results of the research, including 
assessments, 360 assessments and interviews will be published for doctoral 
research purposes; however, your identity will not be revealed. 


Withdrawal Without Prejudice 


You are free to withdraw your consent and to discontinue participation in this 
process at any time without prejudice against your role at Westover Church. 


Cost of Participation 


There will be no cost to you for participation in the research. All study related 
information, appendices, assessments, etc... will be provided at no cost during 
the six week study. 


Signatures 


Your signature below indicates that you agree to participate in this study and 
authorize Chris Hardy to conduct research on you and write about the research 
and results. 


Signature of Participant Date 


Signature of Facilitator/ Researcher Date 


APPENDIX M 


INFORMATION SHEET FOR SEMINAR 
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The Equipping Leader Experiential Learning Seminar 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Ministry department/area 

Years in the ministry Years at Westover Age 

Total # of Staff (paid and non-paid) you are ultimately responsible for 
Paid Non-— Paid 

Educational degrees received: 

1. 

2. 

SF 

4. 


What did you do before your present ministry position? 
What jobs have you done in your past? (Ex: Teacher, Banker, Counselor, etc...) _ 


Why are you taking this learning seminar? 


APPENDIX N 


THE EQUIPPING LEADER PARTICIPANT’S GUIDE 
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The 


Equipping 
Leader 


An experiential learning process 


Facilitator and Researcher: Chris Hardy 
September - October, 2006 


Westover Church, Greensboro, NC 


Participant’s Guide 
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ABOUT EB Oxy 


Many church leaders devalue the ministry of people when they fail to 
acknowledge their giftedness and call. These leaders substitute control, status 
and power for their biblical call (Ephesians 4:12) to release, support and 
empower God’s people. In coming to this realization, some leaders attempt to 
acquire the knowledge necessary to change their behavior. However, a key 
difference exists between a leader knowing the biblical mandate to equip God’s 
people and truly comprehending what this knowledge means, and the 
implications to their ministry methodology. 


The purpose of this doctoral project is to assist church leaders in apprehending 
the necessary competencies toward becoming an equipping leader. This project 
follows the learning model, Bloom’s Taxonomy. Created by Benjamin Bloom, the 
model describes three domains of learning: Cognitive, Affective, and 
Psychomotor. This project will specifically focus on the Cognitive domain, which 
explains six progressions of learning: Knowledge, Comprehension, Application, 
Analysis, Synthesis, and Evaluation. Through the lens of an experiential learning 
process, participants will focus on their progression from knowledge to 
comprehension. This means the process will assist individuals in both recalling 
information (knowledge), and understanding the meaning, translation, and 
interpretation of this knowledge (comprehension). 


The experiential learning model, which the seminar will specifically follow, is a 
compilation of two distinct models, which deal with experiential learning and 
reflection. The experiential learning model, created by David Kolb, is his 
experiential learning circle. The four pieces to this circle are: experiences, 
observation and reflection, understanding, and then application. Additionally, 
the work of Boud, Argyris and Schon, Reflection: Turning Experience into Learning, 
assist in examining these experiences, understanding one’s feelings, and then 
evaluating both the experiences and the feelings. Experiential learning is the 
process whereby an individual engages in a group directed experience where 
discussion, reflection, action, and evaluation guide the individual and the group 
toward skill apprehension. 


‘This process will occur during six weekly two-hour experiential learning 
seminars. These seminars will provide discussion/ peer-training, personal study, 
and reflection, along with key action steps. These experiences will seek to assist 
individuals in understanding identified equipping leadership competencies, in 
an effort to move from knowing to comprehending these competencies. 
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Participants will create and maintain a learning journal, which looks at specific 
actions steps in moving from knowledge to comprehension. 


In this project, equipping leaders are people who embody the competencies of 
serving, facilitating, developing teams, and coaching. A definition of equipping 
leadership is, “to act as a catalyst to release potential within other persons, in order that 
they discover their God-given gifts and passions, develop capacity to own and live a 
vision, and become whole persons.” This project focuses on the four key 
competencies necessary to live this definition: Serving, Facilitating, Developing 
Teams, and Coaching. 


The hypothesis of this project is that leaders who participate in an experiential 
learning process will comprehend the identified equipping leadership 
competencies. 


The research questions this seminar seeks to answer are: 


- Does an experiential learning seminar positively affect the comprehension 
of equipping leadership competencies? 


- Do daily practical applications positively impact the comprehension of 
equipping leadership competencies? 
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SCHEDULE 


Tuesday, September 19, 2006 - 11:30-1:30 p.m. 
Introduction, course overview, and pre-seminar assessment 
Tuesday, September 26, 2006 - 11:30-1:30 p.m. 
Competency: Serving 
Tuesday, October 3, 2006 - 11:30-1:30 p.m. 
Competency: Facilitating 
Tuesday, October 10, 2006 - 11:30-1:30 p.m. 
Competency: Developing Teams 
Tuesday, October 17, 2006 - 11:30-1:30 p.m. 
Competency: Coaching 


Tuesday, October 24, 2006 - 11:30-1:30 p.m. 


Closing and post-experience assessment 
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SESSION ONE 


INTRODUCTION 
“* Explanation of this doctoral project (See Page 4-5) 


- Title: Knowledge to Comprehension: The effectiveness of an 
experiential learning process in apprehending the 
competencies to become an equipping leader. 

- Hypothesis: An experiential learning process will 
positively affect the comprehension of identified 
equipping leader competencies. 

- Model foundation: Bloom’s Taxonomy 


“* How will the process/seminar work? 


- Experiential Learning Seminar: Kolb and Boud, etc... . 
- The Equipping Leader Learning Journal 


2 


* Schedule for seminars (See Page 6) 


Personal Assessment and 360° Assessment 


>, 
~~ 


- Complete a personal pre- and post-assessment and 
choose three peers, direct reports, or supervisors who 
will provide you with honest feedback about your 
leadership reality — pre-project. 


WZ 


* Define equipping leadership 
- What is an equipping leader? (See Page 4) 
- What are the four competencies that describe an 
equipping leader? (See Page 3) 
e Serving 
* Facilitating 


e Developing Teams 


e Coaching 
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EQUIPPING LEADER COMPETENCIES 


. Serving 


The competency of serving focuses on the development, care, and support 
of another person. Serving provides intentional care and supportive 
guidance of people, while creating a leadership posture that serves others. 
It is defined as: authentic humility and supportive leadership, which always 
places others, first. This competency includes: 


o Personal posturing — Leaders upend the pyramid, by becoming a 
servant first, and embodying the leadership of Jesus from Matthew 
20:25 — 28. 


o Intentional care— Leaders authentically care for, are concerned 
with, and involve themselves in the lives of their followers. 


o Supportive guidance— Leaders both deflect credit to others and 
willingly receive the blame for failures, while removing all the 
obstacles for a follower to succeed (1 Thessalonians 2:12). 


- Facilitating 


The competency of facilitation seeks to engage, shape, and release 
individual and group potential. It is defined as: engaging, shaping and 
releasing potential. This competency includes: 


o Meeting management— Leaders create a learning environment 
dedicated to teaching and effective time management for the team. 


o Conflict engagement and management — Leaders engage in 
unfiltered ideological debate as they manage the conflict of the 


group. 


o Collaborative processing — Leaders willingly engage in problem 
solving and decision making activities for the benefit of the team. 


- Developing Teams 


The competency of developing teams seeks to collaborate with (willingly 
sharing resources, knowledge, and gifts) and empower (sharing authority, 
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power, and responsibility) passionate, gifted, and called people. It is 
defined as: partnering with passionate, gifted and skilled people to accomplish 
exponential tasks. This competency includes: 


o Discovery — Leaders assist followers in personal discovery (for self- 
awareness sake) and team discovery (becoming a strength finder 
and connector). 


o Collaboration—Leaders must willingly share resources, 
knowledge, and their individual’s gifts with their followers. 


o Empowerment— Leaders must share authority, power, and 
responsibility with their followers. 


Coaching 


The competency of coaching focuses on creating an environment to 
effectively engage, equip, and esteem others so they might achieve success 
and significance. It is defined as: a catalyst along the journey of discovery and 
purpose for the individual and the team. This competency includes: 


o Person development— Leaders must continually provide the space 
for each follower to become more self-aware and ministry 
knowledgeable. 


o Accountability structures— Leaders must provide an environment 
of accountability for those they lead serve alongside. 
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SESSION TWO 


Skill: SERVING 
Activity: Bridge Building Activity 


Scripture: Matthew 20:25-28, Matthew 23:11-12, 1 Thessalonians 2:12, and 
Philippians 2:5-8. 


Definition: Authentic humility and supportive leadership which always places others 


first. 


Discussion: There are three components to becoming a serving leader. They are: 
Personal posturing, intentional care, and supportive guidance. Let us talk about 
each of these three components. 


1. Personal Posturing: Leaders upend the pyramid by becoming a servant first, 
and embodying the leadership of Jesus. 


a. Read Matthew 20: 25-28: 25 “Jesus called them together and said, “You 
know that the rulers of the Gentiles lord it over them, and their high officials 
exercise authority over them. 26 Not so with you. Instead, whoever wants to 
become great among you must be your servant, 27 and whoever wants to be 
first must be your slave — — 28 just as the Son of Man did not come to be 
served, but to serve, and to give his life as a ransom for many.” 


b. Read Matthew 23:11-12: 11 “The greatest among you will be your servant. 
12 For whoever exalts himself will be humbled, and whoever humbles himself 
will be exalted.” 


c. Asa leader, what can we learn about serving from these two passages? 


d. What does “upend the pyramid,” mean, using Matthew 20:25-28 and 
23:11-12 as a basis? 


e. As equipping leaders, how can we go about “upending the pyramid” 
through our own leadership style? 


i. What steps can you take to “upend the pyramid” in your 
ministry area? 


2. Intentional Care: Leaders authentically care for, are concerned with, and 
involve themselves in the lives of followers. 
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a. Read 1 Thessalonians 2:11-12: 11”For you know that we dealt with each of 
you as a father deals with his own children, 12 encouraging, comforting and 
urging you to live lives worthy of God, who calls you into his kingdom and 


glory.” 


i. What can we learn about serving leadership and intentional 
care from this passage? 


b. What are the differences between organizational/ corporate leadership 
and organic/ spiritual leadership? 


i. How does authentic care fit into this leadership? 
ii. What does it practically mean to care for team members? 
iii. Why is “caring” a component of serving leadership? 


c. What steps can you take to provide a greater sense of care to your team 
members? 


. Supportive Guidance: Leaders both deflect credit to others and willingly 
receive the blame for failures, while removing all the obstacles for a follower 
to succeed. 


a. Jim Collins, in his book Good to Great, writes about Level five 
leadership, or what Jennings and Stahl-Wert call a Serving Leader. 
Collins writes: 


i. “Level 5 leaders look out the window to apportion credit to factors 
outside themselves when things go well (and if they cannot find a 
specific person or event to give credit to, they credit good luck). At the 
same time, they look in the mirror to apportion responsibility, never 
blaming bad luck when things go poorly.” 


ii. What thoughts do you have about what Collins is saying? 
b. What obstacles do we unintentionally create for our team members? 


c. What are ways in which we can remove the obstacles for our team 
members to succeed? 
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RESOURCES for SERVING: 


Jennings and Stahl-Wert on Serving Leaders... Adapted from their book The 
Serving Leader. 


1. Run to Great Purpose: 


a. This great purpose is important enough to live for and die. 
b. This purpose requires everyone’s best strength. 


2. Upend the Pyramid: 


a. Leaders move to the bottom of the pyramid. 
b. Leaders concentrate on building up others. 
i. Leaders qualify to be first by putting others first. 
ii. Leaders are in charge, principally to charge up others. 
1. Leaders are not so much in charge, as they are 
committed to whatever causes charge their followers. 

iii. Leaders direct the credit to others by letting their ego get out 
of the way. 

iv. When a leader keeps their personal ego in check — and 
builds the confidence and self-esteem of others —the team 
can then work together. 

v. Leaders are committed to their teams with a tough, no 
nonsense love. 


3. Raise the Bar: 


a. Toserve many, leaders must first serve the few. Leaders must be 
selective in choosing other leaders they work along side. 

b. Leaders must continually raise the performance expectations of 
team members. The best reach-down is a challenging reach-up. 


4. Blaze the Trail: 


a. Leaders must teach others the knowledge, skills, and strategies 
they need to succeed. 

b. Leaders work hard to remove obstacles so others can make 
progress in ministry service. 

c. To protect a leader’s value, he/she must give it away. The more a 
leader teaches people, the greater a leader’s value. 

d. Serving Leaders will... 
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i. Build teaching organizations to create excellence at every 
level. 
ii. Teach and become consistent in their personal performance. 
iii. Remove obstacles so others can succeed. The leader’s 
success lies in clearing the path so others can succeed. 


Leaders experience community when they know they are important to the team! 
5. Build on Strengths: 


a. A leader must address their personal weaknesses and focus on 
their own strengths. 

b. Serving leaders are strength finders and strength connectors for 
individual team members. 


KEY POINTS: 


- Leaders should supply a great purpose for the team. 

- Transition the team into servants who leaders others. 

- Hold expectations of team members high. 

- Leaders must ensure individuals and teams have what they need in 
training and resources. 

- A leader must maximize the strengths they possess. 

- When these things occur, the entire team will experience acceleration and 
increased impact. 


Robert Greenleaf on Servant Leadership: 
What is Servant Leadership? 


Servant Leadership is a practical philosophy that supports people who choose to 
serve first, and then lead as a way of expanding service to individuals and 
institutions. Servant leaders may or may not hold formal leadership positions. 
Servant leadership encourages collaboration, trust, foresight, listening, and the 
ethical use of power and empowerment. Robert Greenleaf coined the phrase: 


“The servant leader is servant first. . . .” 
“It begins with the natural feeling that one wants to serve, to serve first. Then 


conscious choice brings one to aspire to lead. He or she is sharply different from 
the person who is leader first, perhaps because of the need to assuage an unusual 
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power drive or to acquire material possessions. For such it will be a later choice 
to serve, after leadership is established. The leader-first and the servant-first are 
two extreme types. Between them, there are shadings and blends that are part of 
the infinite variety of human nature. The difference manifest itself in the care 
taken by the servant-first to make sure that other people’s highest priority needs 
are being served. The best test, and difficult to administer, is: do those served 
grow as persons; do they, while being served, become healthier, wiser, freer, 
more autonomous, more likely themselves to become servants? And, what is the 
effect on the least privileged in society; will they benefit, or, at least, will they not 
be further deprived?” 
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SESSION THREE 


Skill: FACILITATING 
Activity: Ball Throwing Activity 


Scripture: Facilitation describes the activities of the equipping Leader as he/she 
serves alongside people. Facilitation is an idea found in scripture. The Bible uses 
the term “paraclete” to describe the functions of the Holy Spirit. The International 
Bible Encyclopedia defines “paraclete” as a legal advocate or counsel for defense, 
an intercessor, or a helper. The most well known use of “paraclete” is the 
description of the Holy Spirit, the comforter, parakletos, who would be sent to 
assist Christians in need and empower them as they faced the challenges of the 
world. 


In addition to the Holy Spirit, the name “Barnabas” means “son of consolation, 
exhortation, or encouragement.” All are components of paraklhtox or “paraclete.” 
Some Biblical examples are: 


- Moses’ father-in-law facilitated the restructuring of civil government (Ex. 
18:14). 

- Barnabas demonstrates his commitment (Acts 4:36). 

- Barnabas is Paul’s sponsor among the Christians (Acts 9:27). 

- Barnabas provides administrative service (Acts 11:29-30). 

- Barnabas is a teacher (Acts 11:26). 


Definition: Engaging, shaping and releasing potential. 


Facilitating seeks to engage individual and team potential, shaping it into 
achievable plans and releasing it into action. Quite simply, a facilitator’s role is to 
make it easier for the team to do its work. By providing non-directive leadership, 
the facilitator helps the team arrive at decisions. The role is one of assistance and 
guidance, not control. A facilitation approach is appropriate when the church is 
concerned not only with the decision it makes, but also with the way in which it 
makes the decision. A facilitator is an individual whose job is to help manage a 
process of information exchange. The facilitator’s role is to help with HOW the 
discussion is proceeding and has responsibility in addressing the journey, rather 
than just the destination. 


Discussion: 


1. Meeting Management: 
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a. Each participant takes “The Meeting Quiz.” 


b. What does our ability to facilitate effective meetings have to do 
with being an equipping leader? 


c. What does an effective meeting that engages people look like? 
i. Together as a group, create an effective meeting agenda. 


d. What steps can you take toward implementing an effective meeting 
structure in your ministry team? 


2. Conflict Engagement and Management: 


a. Conflict occurs when individuals or teams are not obtaining what 
they need or want and are seeking their own self-interest. 
Sometimes the individual is not aware of the need and 
unconsciously starts to act out. Other times, the individual is very 
aware of what he or she wants and actively works at achieving the 
goal. Other times, conflict occurs because of the need for 
clarification or in an attempt to resolve an issue among people, 
ideas, actions, assumptions, or beliefs. 


b. What does healthy conflict look like? 


c. What does our ability to manage conflict and engage in healthy 
conflict have to do with being an equipping leader? 


d. Asan equipping leader, what does effective conflict management 
and engagement look like? 


e. What steps can you take toward implementing effective conflict 
management and engagement with your ministry team? 


3. Collaborative Processing: 
a. Discuss The Grove Facilitation Model. 


i. What does Managing Attention, Energy, Information and 
Operations mean? 


b. How does a team leader collaborate with team members to realize 
everyone’s gifts? 
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c. What steps can you take toward greater collaboration with the 
entire team? 


Activity: Closing team activity: Have each team member create the agenda for 
their next team meeting. Focus on developing the “hook,” by which the meeting 
is established. This “hook” should define the discussion topic in a compelling 
way, giving the team members a reason for why they should care or get 
involved. 
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The Meetings Quiz 


This information is adapted from Patrick Lencioni and The Table Group 


How effective are meetings in your ministry? Take the following quiz and find 
out. Circle the answer that most exemplifies your meeting. 


1. Yes / No = Are meetings dull and uninspiring? 

2. Yes / No = Do team members question the usefulness of meetings? 

3. Yes / No = Are critical issues avoided or overlooked during meetings? 

4. Yes / No = Do team members hold back during meetings? 

5. Yes / No = Do team members complain about having to attend meetings? 
6. Yes / No = Do meetings end without resolution of critical issues? 


7. Yes / No = Does the team discuss administrative, tactical, and strategic topics 
during the same meetings? 


8. Yes / No = Are important discussions cut short because of time constraints? 


9. Yes / No = Is the team reluctant to go off-site more than once a year to 
review the state of the team and ministry? 


10. Yes / No = Do team members seem disengaged during meetings? 


If you answered NO to all of these questions, you have mastered the art of meeting management. 


If you answered YES to four or less of these questions, you should make a few changes to your 
meeting management. 


If you answered YES to five or more of these questions, you should consider making significant 
changes to your meeting management. 
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Here are some brief explanations to the questions in the meeting quiz. 


Are your meetings dull and uninspiring? 
Meetings do not have to be boring. With the right topics and context, they can be 


engaging and compelling. Bad meetings are an indication of poor meeting 
management, which inevitably leads to less than quality decisions. 


Do team members question the usefulness of meetings? 


When meetings are properly organized and executed, team members do not 
complain about them because they understand the critical role meetings play in 
the church. They see meetings as a vital and integral part of doing their 
ministries. 


Do you find the team avoids or overlooks critical issues during meetings? 


In many meetings, teams spend too much time discussing issues that are not 
mission-critical. Much of the time, the team never discusses the most important 
issues. This frustrates team members who want to focus their energy on topics 
that will have the greatest impact on their ministry. 


Do you wonder if team members are holding back during meetings? 


One of the keys to a great meeting is team members will discuss and consider all- 
important opinions. When team members suspect that others are holding back, 
whether or not it is true, it becomes next to impossible to achieve real buy-in and 
commitment. 


Do team members complain about having to attend meetings? 


Meetings are the most fundamental activity in any ministry. Once a team finds a 
way to make them work properly, they will not complain about them any more. 
What is more, they will actually look forward to them as tools that help save time 
and gain clarity. 


Do you find that meetings end without resolution of critical issues? 


Though a team cannot guarantee that every decision it makes is correct, it can 
ensure that meetings end with clarity about what has been decided. If critical 
issues remain unresolved when a meeting is set to end, that meeting should be 
continued, either immediately or some time shortly thereafter, until resolution 
can be achieved. 


Do you discuss administrative, tactical, and strategic topics during the same meetings? 


Combining too many types of issues during one meeting creates confusion and 
frustration among team members who find it difficult to shift back and forth 
among administrative, tactical, and strategic topics. 


Zag 


Are important discussions cut short because of time constraints? 


Contrary to popular opinion, ending a meeting on time is not necessarily a sign 
of success. In fact, when time constraints prevent important discussions from 
running their course, there is a good chance that not enough time is being set 
aside for critical issues. When it comes to making key decisions, there are few 
activities that can justify ending a meeting prematurely. 


Is your team reluctant to go off-site more than once a year to review the state of the team 
and ministry? 
Though busy schedules make it difficult for teams to leave the office for a day or 
two every quarter, there is no activity more important to keeping a ministry on 
track than stepping back on a regular basis and reviewing the team. Failing to do 
sO may save time in the short term, but over the long haul, it sets the team back. 
Teams must identify problems, and addressed them before they become costly 
and difficult to resolve. 


Do team members seem disengaged during meetings? 
Inattentive and lethargic behavior during meetings is a sure sign the team leader 
is not managing or organizing the meeting effectively. In addition, there is not 
enough healthy conflict-taking place. A team who conducts good meetings finds 
members engaged, passionate, and focused. 
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TYPES OF TEAM MEETINGS 
The information is adapted from The Table Group, Found at 
http:/ / www.tablegroup.com/our_books/ pdfs/death_by_meeting.pdf 


TIME REQ'D PURPOSE TIPS 


Share daily Don't sit 


DAILY 10 activities/sche- Keep it 
CHECK—IN MINUTES dules/top things | administrative 
you're doing Don't cancel 


Review Set agenda in 

90 activities/deal real time 
WEEKLY MINUTES with issues or Table strategy 

TACTICAL obstacles discussions 


Discuss/brain- 1 or 2 topics 
2—4 storm/decide on Prepare and 
MONTHLY HOURS strategic issues | research ahead § 
STRATEGIC Have conflict ff 


Team develop- Get out of 
QUARTERLY =< ment/long-term office 
OFF=SLIE DAYS strategies/ Keep schedule 
retreat light 
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RESOURCES FOR MEETING MANGEMENT 


Developing Agendas 


Develop the agenda together with key participants in the meeting. Refer to it 
as a real-time agenda. Think of what overall outcomes the team wants from 
the meeting and what activities need to occur to reach that outcome. 

Next to each major real-time agenda item, include the type of action needed 
and time estimates for addressing each topic. 

Keep the real-time agenda posted at all times. 

Do not overly design meetings, but be willing to adapt the meeting agenda if 
members are making progress in the planning process. 


Opening Meetings 


Always start on time; this respects those who showed up on time and 
reminds late comers that the scheduling is serious. 

Welcome attendees and thank them for their time. 

Create the real-time agenda at the beginning of each meeting, giving 
members a chance to understand and address all proposed topics. 

Take notes and provide them back to each participant shortly after the 
meeting. 

Model the kind of energy and participation needed by meeting participants. 


Establishing Ground Rules for Meetings 


You do not need to develop new ground rules each time you have a meeting, 
but review your covenant as to how you are going to behave in the meeting. 
Examples of some ground rules are: participate, get focus, maintain 
momentum, reach closure, and maintain confidentiality. 

If you have new members who are not used to your meetings, you might 
review each ground rule. 

Consistently refer back to the ground rules. 


Time Management 


One of the most difficult facilitation tasks is time management — time seems 
to run out before tasks are completed. Therefore, the biggest challenge is 
keeping momentum to keep the process moving. 

You might ask members to help you keep track of the time. 

If the planned time on the agenda is getting out of hand, present it to the 
group and ask for their input as to a resolution. 
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Evaluating Meeting Process 


Get feedback from members during the meeting so you can improve the 
meeting process right away. 

Evaluating a meeting only at the end of the meeting is usually too late to do 
anything about participants’ feedback. 

Every 30 minutes conduct a brief “gut check” as to the benefits of the 
discussion and agenda. 

In a round table approach, quickly have participants indicate how they think 
the meeting is going. 

Leave a few moments at the end of the meeting to evaluate the meeting. 
Have each member rank the meeting from one to five, with five as the 
highest, and have each member explain their ranking. 

You as team leader rank the meeting last. 


Closing Meetings 


Always end meetings on time, or agree with the entire team to go longer, and 
attempt to end on a positive note. 

At the end of a meeting, review actions and assignments, and set the time for 
the next meeting and ask each person if they can make it or not (to get their 
commitment). 

Clarify that the team leader will report meeting minutes and actions to 
members within week (this helps to keep momentum going). 
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Conflict Management 
About conflict: 

e Conflict is inevitable and develops because we are dealing with human 
beings. 

e Early indicators of conflict can be recognized and there are strategies for 
resolutions that DO work. 

e Although inevitable, conflict can be minimized, diverted, and/or 
resolved. 


Beginnings of conflict: 


e Poor communication 

e Someone is seeking power 

e There is dissatisfaction with a leadership style 
e Weak leadership or change in leadership 

e Lack of openness 


Conflict indicators: 


e Body language 

e Individuals publicly air disagreements, regardless of the issue. 

e Withholding bad news or surprises 

e Strong public statements 

e Conflicts in value system 

e Desire for power 

e Increasing lack of disrespect 

e Lack of candor on sensitive issues 

e Lack of clear goals 

e No discussion of progress, failure relative to goals, and failure to evaluate 
the person fairly, thoroughly or at all. 


Conflict is destructive when it: 


e Takes attention away from other important activities 

e Undermines morale or self-concept 

e Polarizes people and groups, reducing cooperation 

e Increases or sharpens differences 

e Leads to irresponsible and harmful behavior, such as fighting or name- 
calling 
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Conflict is constructive when it: 


e Results in clarification and/or solutions to important problems and issues 

e Involves people in resolving issues important to them 

e Causes authentic communication as people release emotion, anxiety, and 
stress 

¢ Builds cooperation among people through learning more about each other 

¢ Helps individuals develop understanding and skills 


Techniques for avoiding and/or resolving conflict: 


e Meet conflict head on 

e Set goals 

¢ Plan for and communicate frequently, honestly, and healthily 

¢ Be honest about concerns 

e Agree to disagree— understand healthy disagreement can build better 
decisions 

e Get individual ego out of the management style 

e Let your team create— people will support what they help create 

¢ Discuss differences in values openly 

e Avoid arguing over individual ranking or position 

e Avoid “win-lose” statements. Discard the notion that someone must win 

¢ Avoid changing your mind to avoid conflict and to achieve harmony 

e Avoid majority voting, averaging, bargaining, or coin flipping. These do 
not lead to consensus. Treat differences of opinion as indicative of 
incomplete sharing of relevant information, keep asking questions 

° Keep the attitude that holding different views is both natural and healthy 
to a group 

e View initial agreement as suspect. Explore the reasons underlying 
apparent agreement and make sure that members have willingly agreed 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


8) 


9) 


10) 
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WHAT DOES A FACILITATOR DO AND SAY? 


This information is adapted from The Art of Facilitation 


Create Climate: Intentional arrangement and on-going awareness of the physical 
environment (e.g. room setup and temperature), and emotional atmosphere (e.g. 
group introductions, hopes and concerns, roles, and ground rules). 


Manage Time: Consciously use the available time to accomplish the group’s 
stated purpose. 


Get Participation: Intentionally involve all members of the group by encouraging 
questions, soliciting different points of view, monitoring interruptions, and using 
open-ended questions to stimulate participation. 


Be Present and Aware: Attend to group process on a moment-by-moment basis 
through listening, looking, and sensing; take everything that happens as relevant 
to group process. 


Draw out Issues: Listen for and identify key issues or points in group discussion, 
help the group test assumptions and inferences 


Keep on Task: Keep purpose and desired outcomes of the group always in mind, 
point out distractions, provide summary statements of group discussion, and 
suggest appropriate action steps. 


Shift Levels: Notice and work within the different levels a group operates: 
physical (bodily comfort, environment), thinking or intellectual (sharing of ideas, 
analysis, brainstorming, discussion of ideas, critical thinking), emotional 
(experiences, feelings), energy (non-verbal signals of how awake, attuned, or 
focused a group is). 


Cut through Patterned Behavior: Recognize and address conflictual behaviors 
(usually unconscious) that undermine the group’s purpose (e.g. scapegoat, 
blaming, or projecting). 


Say What is Not Being Said: Name difficult issues, verbalize conflicts, observe 
group behaviors that suggest withholding of pertinent information, and challenge 
the group to discuss the “un-discussable.” 


Identify Agreement and Disagreement: Summarize group decision-making 
progress, test assumptions of areas of agreement and disagreement, clarify 
meanings of words and issues, and check participants assent to group decisions 


11) 


12) 
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Highlight Learning: Encourage group and individual participant reflection about 
useful “take-aways” from group process; provide observations to the group about 
their process. 


Give Feedback and Acknowledgement: Invite self and group feedback, accept 
and process facilitator critique, provide affirmation to the group of progress made 
and tasks completed, encourage group members to affirm and acknowledge one 
another, and celebrate group accomplishments. 
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Grove Facilitation Medel 


GPENING LP 
Awareness 


CONNECTING 
People 

~ DRAWING OUT 

+ Information 


Le Gemsacteane tH 


DIRECTING EMPOWERING 


Opening Up to Purpose — Awareness at the attention level is the most fundamental 
aspect of facilitating. 

Connecting People — Connecting energetically with your feelings and with those of the 
group is the second most fundamental set of strategies. This is linked to the “Trust 
Building” stage. 

Drawing Out Information — As people connect, they begin to communicate, wanting to 
“Clarify Goals,” roles and other information. 

Getting Closure on Commitments — The figurative “bottom line” of facilitation is leading 
groups to the “Commitment” stage of their process, where they need to make choices and 
decisions about working together. This is essence is how ownership is transferred to 
group members. 

Supporting Action—Once a group has made the turn toward “Implementation,” the 
facilitator needs to be focused on empowering the group to act responsibly. 

Monitoring Progress— As groups evolve, their processes can move to “High 
Performance.” At this stage, teams learn not only to hit goals but also to change them. 
Leveraging Learning — Eventually, facilitative leaders need to let go of any 
preconceptions they have about leading and accept whatever results occur. 


The Grove Consultants International found at 
http//www.grove.com/learning_center/method_pm_gfm.html 
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SESSION FOUR 


Skill: DEVELOPING TEAMS 
Activity: Beach Ball Activity and Discussion 
Scripture: Genesis 1:1, Exodus 18:13-23, and Matthew 4:18-22. 


Definition: Partnering with passionate, gifted and skilled people to accomplish 
exponential tasks. 


Discussion: 
1. Let us together look at the scriptures, which describe developing teams. 
a. Read Genesis 1:1, “In the beginning God...” 
i. What does this passage teach us about teams? 


b. Read Exodus 18:13-23, 13 ”The next day Moses took his seat to serve as 
judge for the people, and they stood around him from morning till 
evening. 14 When his father-in-law saw all that Moses was doing for the 
people, he said, “What is this you are doing for the people? Why do you 
alone sit as judge, while all these people stand around you from morning 
till evening?” 15 Moses answered him, “Because the people come to me to 
seek God’s will. 16 Whenever they have a dispute, it is brought to me, and 
I decide between the parties and inform them of God’s decrees and laws.” 
17 Moses’ father-in-law replied, “What you are doing is not good. 18 You 
and these people who come to you will only wear yourselves out. The work 
is too heavy for you; you cannot handle it alone. 19 Listen now to me and I 
will give you some advice, and may God be with you. You must be the 
people ’s representative before God and bring their disputes to him. 

20 Teach them the decrees and laws, and show them the way to live and 
the duties they are to perform. 21 But select capable men from all the 
people — men who fear God, trustworthy men who hate dishonest gain — 
and appoint them as officials over thousands, hundreds, fifties and tens. 
22 Have them serve as judges for the people at all times, but have them 
bring every difficult case to you; the simple cases they can decide 
themselves. That will make your load lighter, because they will share it 
with you. 23 If you do this and God so commands, you will be able to 
stand the strain, and all these people will go home satisfied.” 


i. What does this passage teach us about team ministry? 
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c. Read Matthew 4:18 —22 18 ”As Jesus was walking beside the Sea of 
Galilee, he saw two brothers, Simon called Peter and his brother Andrew. 
They were casting a net into the lake, for they were fishermen. 19 ”Come, 
follow me,” Jesus said, “and I will make you fishers of men.” 20 At once 
they left their nets and followed him. 21 Going on from there, he saw two 
other brothers, James son of Zebedee and his brother John. They were in a 
boat with their father Zebedee, preparing their nets. Jesus called them, 

22 and immediately they left the boat and their father and followed him.” 


i. Discuss “developing teams” from the perspective of Jesus. 
How did he develop his team? 


2. We must acknowledge three key components as we seek to comprehend 
developing teams. They are: 


a. Discovery —The leader must assist followers in personal discovery 
(for self-awareness sake) and team discovery (becoming a strength 


finder and connector). 


i. What are ways in which you can lift up the value of 
discovery on your ministry team? 


b. Collaboration—The leader must collaboratively share resources, 
knowledge, and gifts with their followers. 


i. What resources, knowledge, and/or gifts have you been 
withholding (unintentionally of course) from your team? 


ii. What are ways you can stop this? 


c. Empowerment —The leader must distribute authority, power, and 
responsibility to their followers. 


i. In what ways have you been withholding authority, power, 
and/or responsibility from your team members? 


ii. How can you stop this? 


Developing a 
Ministry Team 


Westover Church 
Chris Hardy 
Pastor of Life Development 
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Developing a Ministry Team 


Why do I need to work through a team? 
1. It is God-head embodied 


- God chose to work through the “divine-team” of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit. 

- God modeled for us, from the very beginning, what it looked like to 
live into dynamic teamwork. 


2. Itis biblically sound 


- Throughout scriptures, we see evidence of God’s “team design.” From 
the instruction, Moses received by his father-in-law, Jethro, to “share 
the load” with “capable men”; to the model Jesus clearly laid out for us 
when he worked through a team of twelve men whom he called 
disciples. Team ministry is biblical. 


3. Itis historically proven 


- Throughout history, we see the evidence of effective teams at work. 
Teamwork links the success of many great initiatives. This teamwork 
includes the recognition and reliance upon the gifts and abilities of 
individuals on the team, along with the empowerment of these people 
to make decisions. 


What are the benefits of working through a team? 
1. Increased Relationships 


- When you work through a team of people, you have the wonderful 
opportunity of allowing others into your own “circle of knowing” and 
your engagement into the life of your team members. As a result, you 
are able to form deep and lasting relationships with people you 
normally would never have the opportunity to do so. 


2. Multiplied Results 


- The multiplication factor is at work here, in that two people passionate 
about a particular area of ministry and working together toward action 
can accomplish twice as much as one person working in the same area 
on their own. 
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3. Greater Energy 


- When an individual, working completely independent in a particular 
area, faces the challenge of performing necessary tasks outside of their 
area of giftedness, they will expend twice as much of their “creative- 
energy” to get the job done, as they would functioning in a role that 
comes naturally. Because of this “energy depletion,” natural tasks, 
which normally are easily completed, lack the necessary energy to 
drive them forward. Continued existence in this “survival mode” 
results in increased energy leakage and the ultimate inability to retain 
energy. A scarcity of “creative-energy” will quickly lead an individual 
down the road to frustration, discouragement, inefficiency, and 
burnout. 


4. Increased Retention 


- Burnout minimizes when individuals are experiencing a conservation 
of energy, doing what they love to, and doing what they do best. This 
leads to a greater sense of belonging and value for the group. 

- When people feel valued, possess necessary energy to accomplish their 
specific and unique roles, and truly enjoy what they do, then retention 
increases exponentially and people remain in ministry service. 

- All this occurs because of the reliance upon each other and individual 
giftedness in a team setting. 


5. Greater Joy 


- There is nothing more rewarding and fulfilling than to see a job 
completed and the positive results that follow. Satisfaction also comes 
from looking at a completed job, and knowing you have done your 
very best work. When we work together in teams, everyone wins, and 
a greater sense of joy is prevalent as we work in our own area of 
strength and courage. 


What team is and what team is not. 


1. Team is: Serving in a role according to individual giftedness and 
passion. 


a. Team is not: Slot Filling—An individual fills a role (slot) ona 
board or committee because there is a need and they are a “warm 
body” to fill the “slot” and meet the need. 
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2. Team is: Forming relationships in a caring community and through 
these relationships comes joint service. 


a. Team is not: Task Only — The committee or board only exists to 
perform a duty or accomplish a task, and this is of primary 
importance. 


3. Team is: Each team member functioning in a role where he or she is 
gifted, passionate and empowered with the authority to act. As a result, 
individual responsibility is elevated. 


a. Team is not: “Do as I tell you” — The leader of the committee is 
responsible for assigning people responsibilities and making all 
things happen as the “knower and doer of all important 
information,” and the committee members are there to do what 
they are told. 


4. Team is: The team coach supporting each team member and individual 
members in turn supporting each other. All this takes place for the good 
of the team. 


a. Team is not: “You support me”—The committee exists to make the 
leader/chairperson look good and to support the leader in their 
efforts to do what they need to do. 


5. Team is: The entire team working together to make decisions for the 
good of the team and not an individual. 


a. Team is not: Singular Decision Making — The committee 
leader/ chairperson is responsible for making all decisions and 
these decisions are made in a “vacuum,” absent of an equal or 
distributed decision-making process. 


TEAM DESIGN 
How do I create a team? 
(Adapted from “Doing Church as a Team” by Wayne Cordeiro) 


Step 1: First, draw a circle and determine what the scope or mission of this new 
ministry will be. What would this ministry seek to do? This would be a 
first level attempt to form a picture of the mission of the team. The entire 
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team completes the official mission statement at another time. However, 
to begin forward thinking, take a first stab at drafting a general mission 
statement. 


Our Mission is to... 


Scope 
or 
Mission 


Step 2: Second, draw cross hairs and determine what the target audience/focus 
is and who would benefit from this new ministry? What would be focus 
of this new ministry be? 


Our Target is/our Focus is... 
Target 


Step 3: You now have four sub-divided areas of your new ministry. Title these 
sub-ministry areas. The four parts of the circle are only a suggestion. 
One might conclude that there are only three areas needed, or perhaps 
six sub-divisions. The point is that the divisions of the circle can 
accommodate what the team needs for effective functioning. A team that 
is larger than 12 people is probably too large and cannot be managed or 
cared for effectively. Team ministry is about caring for and shepherding 
those team members serving together. 
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EXAMPLE: | am starting a new ministry for the elderly to help them with 
projects around their homes. My sub-divided ministry areas might 
be: 


1. Administration Team, which would handle the 
scheduling, making sure we have accurate 
information, communication, etc... 


2. On-Sight Team might be responsible for the work the 
team performs for the elderly. 


3. Follow-up Team would make sure the team provides 
continued care for these individuals. 


4. Hospitality Team would be responsible for our visit 
and caring for the elderly during and after our time. 


TEAM SELECTION 
Whom do I invite onto my team? 


Step 4: What needed gifts / abilities / passions / experiences to lead these sub- 
divided ministry areas? 
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4, 


¢ The team leader must identify a passion and gift set for people that they are 
looking for. This will help to create a profile of a particular person that might fill 
such a role. 


Step 5: Whom do I know, with the given gifts, abilities, passions and 
experiences, who could lead this ministry area? 


1 2. 


¢ This is the person identification stage. This identification process could 
take place through personally approaching someone, bulletin 
announcements, invitation to large groups of people (ABF’s), Power Point 
slides during the worship service, or a ministry table. 


e What are the characteristics of an effective team member that the team 
leader should be looking for? 


Positive and encouraging attitude 
Has the skills to make a contribution 
Friendly 

Flexible 

Seen as a giver 


VVVVV 
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» Is not jealous of other team members and their accomplishments 
> Tolerant of others 
> Does not intimidate, and will not be intimidated by others 


Step 6: Personally invite these people into this new ministry opportunity: 


® 


Schedule a face-to-face meeting with them. 


Present the reason for this new ministry opportunity, as well as the first 
four steps of the above pattern of ministry development. 


Tell them why you are thinking this new ministry opportunity might be a 
good fit for them. 


Explain to them how you see their gifts, passions, experiences, or abilities 
fitting into this ministry area. 

Present a realistic picture of their ministry role, with their responsibility 
and meeting schedule. This will require you give them something in 


writing, such as a Ministry Description of their role. 


Ask if they will spend the next couple of weeks in prayer about their 
involvement in this ministry area. 


Tell them you will contact them in two weeks to hear where God might be 
leading them. 


Close in prayer. 


TEAM MEETINGS 


Once you have formed your leadership team based upon the above process, your 
next step is to begin meeting regularly with your new team. 


Step 7: Begin meeting regularly 


e These meetings must take place at least once per month, but might 
occur bi-monthly at first. Determine what meeting schedule would 
work for you and your team members. 
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The team leader should set the first meeting, but then allow the group 
to determine which day and time is best for them. This discussion 
could take place at the end of the first meeting. 


Expectations for each team member at the first meeting should be set. 
These expectations might include meeting attendance, mental 
presence, singularity of focus, and commitment to the team. 


Step 7A: Establish relationships (This must be ongoing and foremost). 


The team must get to know each other and begin to care for each other, 
with you as the team coach modeling this from the top down. 


Everyone must begin to learn who is on the team, what they like and 
dislike, their strengths and weaknesses, and gifts and abilities. 


Practice the five-team necessities on a regular basis: Pray, Play, Eat, 
Drink, and Serve together REGULARLY! 


Remember: Relationships must come first and out of this “community- 
building” comes service and tasks. 


Step 7B: Encourage and affirm each team member (This must be ongoing 
and is vital to member longevity and fulfillment). 


Everyone on the team MUST feel valued and affirmed, and this must 
become the culture of the team. It is the team leader’s responsibility to 
create the environment where team members receive the needed 
affirmation and praise. He/she should understand their value to the 
team. 


Everyone on the team must know someone cares about him/her and 
the team environment is a safe place to be authentic. The team leader 
creates this culture through their actions, behavior, and personal 
authenticity. 


The team leader, along with the team, must consistently support 
people in their efforts. Encouragement must become a way of life for 
high functioning teams. 
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How do we develop a better understanding of individuals on the 
team? Team functioning? 


Step 8: Learn about each other. 


e The team must learn what the gifts, personality style, learning style, 
and expertise of every person on the team is. 


» This may require the team leader—through a variety of outside 
resources — provide the team with learning opportunities 
around various aspects of group development. 


1. MBITI, DiSC or NEO—This would help team members to 
understand the various behavioral styles or personalities 
represented on the team. 


2. Spiritual Gifts Inventory or affirmation process— This would 
allow the team members to recognize and affirm the giftedness of 
each other. Discussion could center on team and role 
organization according to spiritual giftedness. 


3. Four Primary Learning Styles— This would allow the group to 
begin to understand how each individual on the team learns. This 
would involve the various ways that individual team members 
acquire information, how they process what they hear or see, 
how they share this with others, how they retain information, 
and how they create action around their learning. 


4. Expertise (skills/talents/ abilities) Learning Adventure —Create a 
learning opportunity for the team to hear from individual team 
members. Give everyone an 8 ¥2 x 11 sheet of paper that has the 
body of a person traced on it. The tracing would have six 
statements at various parts of the body: 


Head - This is what is taking up my “thinking” time right now. 
Shoulders - This is how I can best shoulder the concerns of my 
team. 

Heart - This is my specific passion. 

Hands - This is what I do best. 

Knees ~ This is what I need from you to do my best. 

Feet - This is my action/ change inclination. 


oP 


moan 
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Each person would complete the statements on the sheet and then take turns 
presenting this to the team. The key learning comes as everyone realizes that 
each person brings different things to the group. 


Step 9: Describe everyone’s role. 


The team leader, along with strong input from the team members, 
must describe the duties and responsibilities of every person on the 
team. 


> When the leader invited each team member onto the team, the 
team member received an initial plan, or ministry description, 
of his/her role. Now, members should create their descriptions 
to represent what the person actually does on the team. 


Create ministry descriptions 


>» The team leader should write down the specific ministry 
descriptions team members create. 


>» Team members should read these descriptions, agree to them, 
and sign them. 


» These descriptions provide specific instructions on how to 


accomplish tasks. They also provide end of year evaluation and 
progress benchmarking. 


How are we going to work together as a team? 


Step 10: Create a team covenant. 


This covenant determines how the ministry team is going to relate to 
each other and serve together. The covenant must be long enough to 
create the substance of group covenantal work, but short enough in 
length to allow for easy recall. 


The team must create the covenant together, read it, agree to it, and 
sign it. The team leader frames and copy’s the covenant signed by the 
team. 


Each time the team gathers, they should read the covenant. Ask a 
different team member to read the covenant each time the team 
gathers to meet. 
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How are we going to create purpose within the team? 


Step 11: Define the team’s purpose 


The team must answer the question, why do we exist, and contribute their 
thoughts, so that a common understanding of the reason the team exists is 
present. 


Consolidate these thoughts into a simple statement that accurately 
describes the team’s purpose for existence. 


The team must completely buy —in to this purpose and this statement 
must become “immediately —recallable” and frequently spoken. 


Measure everything that the team does against this purpose, for accuracy 
and focus. 


Step 12: Define the Team’s Mission 


The team must now answer the question: what are we going to be doing 
and where are we going to focus our energy and resources? Allow time to 
gather and consolidate thoughts from each team member. 


Use the information accomplished in step one as the starting point for this 
discussion, but allow the team to make the mission their own. The team 
leader must facilitate this process. 


The team must completely buy into this mission and this statement must 
become, along with the purpose, “immediately — recallable” and 
frequently spoken. 


Step 13: Determine the Team’s Values 


The team must now focus attention on what the foundational values are 
that support everything they do. Represent these beliefs by individual 
words or short phrases. Allow the group to list words or statements that 
represent what this team stands for. 


The team must together decide what the motivations/values/ priorities 
are that drive them forward. 
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>» There is a difference between values, methodologies, and 
results. The team must not make methodologies or results their 
values. Values are the intrinsic motivations that methods and 
results occur. 


o Methodologies represent the “How.” 
o Results are the outcomes. 


¢ These values must be consolidated and finalized. The final list of values 
must be easily recallable and short enough so team members can 
accomplish that full embodiment of the values. Represent no more than 
five to seven values. 


¢ The team must also ask itself the question: How are these beliefs/ values 
going to show up on a daily, weekly, and/or monthly basis on our team? 


This step helps the team apply the list of stated values. 


e The final steps would be for the team to determine how they, as a group 
and individually, are going to hold each other accountable to living into 
these values. 


The above suggestions should comprise the first six-months of when the team gathers for 
meetings. Deal with the major reason the team meets, while allowing the minor reason of 
“service/tasks” toward the end of the meeting. 


How do we become high performing? 
Step 14: Build a Greater Sense of Team Functioning 


¢ Create opportunities for team building and team growth, through regular 
team meetings, relational connections, team building events, and retreats. 


> Team Meetings (monthly/bi-monthly) 
- These are the opportunities for the team to gather and pray 
for each other, discuss their roles, plan, and meet to 
accomplish specific tasks or responsibilities. 


>» Relational Connections (weekly / daily) 


- These become the opportunities for the team coach and the 
team members to talk with each other on the phone, meet 
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for lunch or breakfast, and form individual relationships 
with one another. 


> Team Building Events (quarterly/monthly) 


- These events are intentional opportunities to grow the 
team and help to develop deeper relationships among 
team members. These might include meals together as a 
team, going to a movie together, or having a team building 
game or event. 


> Retreats (yearly/ quarterly) 


- These retreats become the time when the team gathers for a 
more extended time of learning, growth, relationship 
building, and planning. 


e Communicate, communicate, and communicate! 


» The team coach must create the atmosphere of communication. 
Accomplish this through the intentional efforts of weekly phone 
calls and emails, notes, and personal connections with team 
members. 


e Embrace conflict. 


> Do not be afraid of the conflict that is sure to come as the team 
develops into a high functioning group. This “storming” phase 
is a necessary element of team development. Assist the team in 
understanding how to embrace conflict, through unfiltered 
ideological debate, and appropriately deal with this conflict. 


e« Team learning opportunities. 


» The team coach must foster the individual development of team 
members as it relates to the teams focus. Accomplish this 
through providing the team opportunities to experience 
continued learning. 


- Determine conferences the team might attend together or 
certain ones would attend individually. 

- Find books the entire team reads together. 

- Find articles, copy them, and give them to the team. 
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How are we going to move forward? 


Step 15: Develop plans for results 


The team must take time to develop goals and objectives, asking what the 
team can accomplish in the short and long term. Some examples of this 
might be: 
» 90 day core team goals 
>» 90 day individual sub-team goals 
o January to March 
o April to June 
o July to September 
o October to December 
>» Top three individual core team priorities for this year 
> Top three individual sub-team priorities for this year 


>» Top ten priorities for the team over the next three years 


Explore the macro issues, along with all questions and concerns, and then 
develop action plans for bringing about the results you want and need. 


The team must decide how they are going to hold each other accountable 


toward the attainment of their collective goals and then their individual 
sub-team goals. 


How are we going to evaluate our progress? 


Step 16: Evaluate the team and each team member’s progress 


The team coach must intentionally create a team environment of growth, 
whereby team members evaluate and proactively offer feedback to each 
other. 


Teach team members how to offer positive, constructive feedback based 
upon situations, behaviors, and personal impact. The team coach must 
create a learning environment whereby people can learn the effective 
delivery of feedback. 
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Evaluation opportunities should occur at least annually. A simple way to 
present a non-threatening evaluation process of your team is to allow each 
team member to complete his or her own evaluation. An example of a 
simple self-evaluation form might include: 


1. 


What actions or behaviors, this past year, have contributed to your success 
on the core team? 


List the key learning’s, this past year that has affected your growth and 
development. 


In what ways have, your personal and ministry growth development 
contributed to the team’s success. 


Who have you equipped on your sub — team this past year? 


a. Describe the situation, the action you took, and the result of that 
action with this person(s). 


Explain how you have proactively deepened your relationship with other 
core team members. 


a. How have you done this with your sub team? 


Based upon your responses to questions 1 to 5, do you believe that you 
should continue your role on the Equipping Core Team? Why? 


V. TEAM DEVELOPMENT 


How do we create ongoing development of the team? 


Step 17: Continue to revisit what the team has already completed. 


Consistently remind team members of the behavioral covenant, purpose, 
mission, and values of the team by continuing to revisit Steps 10 - 13. 


Continue to conduct regular team meetings as discussed in Step 7. 


Continue learning about each other as described in Step 8. Create 
opportunities for continued team growth and relationship building as 
discussed in Step 14. 
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Continue to provide opportunities, whether in team meetings or a retreat 
setting, where the team can plan and accomplish the suggestions 
described in Step 15. 


Step 18: Growing the team through team member replacements and redirection. 


There will be times when someone presently on your team will step away 
due to a redirection of his/her time and energy or by necessity for the 
continued growth of the individual and the team. 


When this occurs, return to Steps 4 to 6 for inviting new people onto the 
team. Ask the team who they know that might be a good fit for this open 
ministry position. 


When adding new team members onto the team, the team must begin 
rebuilding for success. 


VI. BARRIERS TO SUCCESS 


What are barriers that will prevent you from forming a high- 
functioning team? 


Lack of Planning 


- Common statements made are: 
a. “We don’t have goals.” 
b. “We don’t know where we are or where we are going.” 
c. “We are flying by the seat of our pants.” 
d. “No one knows what’s going on or who is doing what.” 


Ineffective Leadership 


- Common statements made are: 
a. “There is confusion on our team.” 
b. “I don’t feel cared for as a team member.” 
c. “Do we have any idea where we are going?” 


Lack of Training 
- Common statements made are: 


a. “Tam not sure what I am supposed to be doing.” 
b. “What is expected of me?” 


c. 


“I have no idea how to accomplish what you are asking of me.” 


Poor Attitude 


- Common statements made are: 


Roop 


“That’s not my responsibility.” 

“I don’t have time for that.” 

“My teammates are not pulling their load.” 
“I am not in charge here.” 


Infrequent Communication 


- Common statements made are: 


a. 


“T didn’t know or hear about that.” 
. “That’s not what I heard.” 


b 
c. “I just don’t feel heard on this team.” 
d 


. “That meeting was a waste of my time.” 


Underdeveloped Rapport among Team Members 


- Common statements made are: 


a. “We’re not working together.” 

b. “I don’t feel like anyone knows me here.” 

c. “We’re just not getting along here.” 

d. “Why does he/she get to do that and I do not?” 
No Celebration 


- Common statements made are: 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


“TI don’t feel valued on this team.” 
“Does anyone know that I am here?” 
“My contributions would not be missed on this team.” 
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SESSION FIVE 


Skill: COACHING 
Activity: Brainstorming 
Scripture: 1 Thessalonians 2:12, 5:11, and Hebrews 3:13 


Definition: A catalyst along the journey of discovery and purpose for the individual 
and the team. 


Discussion: 


1. Read 1 Thessalonians 2:11-12, “11 For you know that we dealt with each of 
you as a father deals with his own children, 12 encouraging, comforting and 
urging you to live lives worthy of God, who calls you into his kingdom and 


glory.” 
a. What does this passage tell us about coaching others? 


2. Read 1 Thessalonians 5:11, “11 Therefore, encourage one another and build 
each other up, just as in fact you are doing.” 


3. Read Hebrews 3:13, “13 But encourage one another daily, as long as it is called 
Today, so that none of you may be hardened by sin’s deceitfulness. ” 


a. In what ways can we encourage/coach our team members daily? 


4, There are two main components we are going to look at today to spiritual 
coaching. They are: 


a. Person development —Leaders must continually provide the space 
for each follower to become more self-aware and ministry 
knowledgeable through committing to and completing both 
personal and ministry action steps. 


i. Here are some key points we should follow in coaching: 


1. Ask and Acknowledgment! Allow your team 
member to “brag.” What did they accomplish this 
week? What worked? Ask the team member what 
actions they are taking and the personal development 
they are experiencing. 
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2. Seek the Challenge! What is not working? What are 
the current challenges the team member is facing? 
What is keeping them stuck or what obstacle do they 
need to overcome to move forward? 


3. Get to the Source! What is behind the current 
challenge? What is REALLY causing the problem? 
(This is usually something you have control over, 
such as behavior, an internal shift of some kind, or a 
current belief system). Find out what the real source 
is! 


4. Shifts and Solutions! Where does your team member 
need to shift? Do they need a different outlook, to 
change a behavior, to take a different action, or work 
on a belief? What do they NEED to move through this 
shift? Challenge them to create and work through a 
solution. 


5. Get Specific! Based on what your team member 
states, suggest specific action steps for them to take. 
Ask individuals what they need to do to find a 
solution? What commitment are they willing to 
make? Follow through with your team member to 
make sure their commitment ensures change 
happens! 


ii. Discuss the previous coaching components. 


5. Accountability structures— When coaches act as catalysts for people 
toward discovery and purpose, there must be accountability structures in 
place to assist individuals in staying on task and according to purpose. 


a. 


As team leaders who work with others, how do we hold people 
who are not paid, accountable for their ministry responsibility? 


What accountability structures do we need to put into place for our 
team members? 
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SESSION SIX 


CLOSING STATEMENTS 
«* Experiential Learning Process 
- Feedback about the process 
«* Personal post-process assessment 


“ Final thoughts 


The Equipping Leader . 


The Equipping Leader 


Learning Journal 
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Reflect on the competency discussed. How is it showing up in your leadership? 


Assess how you are doing in this area. Identify your gaps. 


Determine what you will do differently based on your comprehension of this 
competency. Develop a plan of action. 


2/3 


Competency: 


KXSatae Reflect on the competency discussed. How is it showing up in your leadership? 


Assess how you are doing in this area. Identify your gaps. 


Determine what you will do differently based on your comprehension of this 
competency. Develop a plan of action. 
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Competency: 


Reflect on the competency discussed. How is it showing up in your leadership? 


Assess how you are doing in this area. Identify your gaps. 


Determine what you will do differently based on your comprehension of this 
competency. Develop a plan of action. 


2/5 


Competency: 


Reflect on the competency discussed. How is it showing up in your leadership? 


Assess how you are doing in this area. Identify your gaps. 


Determine what you will do differently based on your comprehension of this 
competency. Develop a plan of action. 


APPENDIX O 


THE EQUIPPING LEADER 360 DEGREE ASSESSMENT 
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Westover Church 


Becoming an 
Equipping Leader 
360° Assessment 


Your Natnte 


Date 


Ephesians 4:11-12 
“Tt was He who gave some to be apostles, some to be prophets, some to be 
evangelists and some to be pastors and teachers, to prepare Gad's people 
for works of service...” 


EQUIPPING LEADER BIOGRAPHY 


NAME GOFLEADER. | 
DATE: EMAIL: 


* Describe the leadership style of this person. 


* Asitrelates to you, how salistied are YOU with their leadership? (plese circle one answer!) 


Very Satisfiat Somewhat Neutral Somcwka! Eiissatisfid Very 
Sate Satisied Dinan’ ao 


What area (s} of their leadership needs improvement, based on your satisfaction scale? List and describe. 
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OLUPPING LEADER BIOGRAPHY 


* Describe how pou perceive she or he understands their biblical call to be an e 


* Explain how this person demonstrates the following skills. .. 


Serving 


Team Deselonment 


* na school grading scale (A to Fj, how would you grade the comprehension of these skills by this person. 
SERVING FACILITATION, TEAM DEVELOPMENT COACHING, 


What should she,"he change to be mare effective in their leadership role? 


f 


fF 


eal 


How accurate are the follawing statements... 


10. 


il. 


iz 
i. 


1. 


FORM s 2000807 REY 33 


They lead from a support position... reer eere eee A OO OO @ ao 
Phy be oer Se beret ee. OOOO OO 
Phar panos ste gow ea HGH rena - OOOO OOD 
They believe each team member is uniquely sifted for the team............. 00000000 
They believe all people on the team are needed inbe effective... DO@OOOOO®@ 
Their focus ison the team’s success and not heir WN. LD @ @ OOOO 
My ol oe ci wie am member sng tig... OO OOOO @ 
Spach pile aan dn OO OOOED 


They beliewe ministry service is an opportunity for people to do what 


a enn cy e CECE CICE ()) a® 


They beliewe team members should be regularly encouraged 


and challenged eerie) @ OOOO O@ 
Team members have a positive relationship with i: nee GB @ (3) @ &®) ® 2@ 


They point to others during times OF SUCCES. cccseesencessneseemeneomean AEH) @ @ © @ O@ 


They assume blame during times 1 ee @ @) @ ® ® 20 
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EQUIPPING LEADER 360° ASSESSMENT 


When considering the team collectively or team members 
individually, haw often does she or he... 


éé ff £ SP oes 
bl | i fe 
Té. Behave in ways that help others be sccessfh. eens een eerie b ‘@) 


umincinen OO OOOO 


Offer encouragement to team members... eee ene 


Ug. Take responsibility when there is a minisiry failure... eee @ )) Q) @ © ey) @@ 


Build relationshios with team memibers....2.....00...0...-. 


Pray together with the team... cee 


Determine roles acrording to giftedness... 


Give power away fo others... eee renee ne ene 


Solicit others thoughts before making a decision............. 


Give others authority to make decisions..........0.000.00000. 


Communicate their knowledge to offvers.... 


Create a culhure of learming for the team... 


Evaluate others performance... eee ee cece nee ee renee 


Hold others accountable for their behavior and actions...... 


Give edback to team members... 2.00. eeeee 


Confront issues they now will be harmful to the team....... 


Recognize and praise GUvers. cee teneretoeenee en nen es 


__--.0 9000008 
unsunuOOOOOOOO 
nnn OOOO O@ 
uss ®9OOOO@ 
one OOO OOO 
one OOOOOOO 
nnn OOOO OO 
nn OOOO 0010 
nnn. ©9OOOOO 
nen OOOO OOD 
9000000 
cone OOOO OOO 


_ non OOOO OOO 


Discuss individual performance issues with team members... At @ QO O@ @ O® 


Discuss roles or responsibilities... eee eee 


Orient and train team members... cece eee cee enteee ewe nees 


FORM = 0000007 REV #1 


coe OOOO OOD 
ie ©OOOOOO 


( Chas Harp - 2009 ' 
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EQUIPPING LEADER 360'ASSESSMENT 
SCORING GRID 


Step 1: Record your answers to the following numbered statements. Total each of the five 
columns. When recording your answers, 


Statement #: ; | 3  _|4 _ 
SW PR. Dacca WO 
GP I 
|: ce eo Or | 
Wo we 
Cs |e re (ee 
a 2: en |, ae o: ; ce 
249... | wd] ML 
ck a 
TOTALS: | os | 6s | ss 


Step 2: Add all the total numbers together. 


TOTAL: 


FORM 0000001 REY 57 & Chas Hardy - 2005 
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The Equipping Leadership Assessment 


_. 


Ephesians 411-12 
“It was He who gave some to be apostles, some 


to be prophets, some to be evangelists 


and some to be pastors and 
teachers, fo prepare 
God's people 
for works of 
Service 


® Chris Hardy, 2008 
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